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OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  REFORMATOEIES 
TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


I 

/ 

V 


REPORT. 


(A.) 

I 

The  institutions  in  this  State  annually  inspected  by  yonr  Committee 
on  Reformatories  are  seven  in  number,  viz.: 

1.  The  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  incorporated  1870,  which  re- 
ceives “all  male  criminals  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  tliirtv  and 
not  known  to  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  a State  prison  in  this 
or  any  other  State  or  country,”  and  commitments  are  made  by  the 
courts  having  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

The  reformatory  is  supported  in  whole  by  the  State  and  the  super- 
intendent is  appointed  by  its  board  of  managers,  themselves  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

^ 2.  In  1881  was  incorporated  a “House  of  Refuge  for  Women,” 

' which  has  been  located  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  which  will  receive  any 

females  “between  the  ages  ot  fifteen  and  thirty  who  may  have  been 
convicted  of  petit  larceny,  habitual  drunkenness,  of  being  common 
' prostitutes,  frequenters  ot  disorderly  houses  or  houses  of  prostitution, 

committed  by  any  magistrate  for  a maximum  term  of  five  years.” 
The  buildings  are  finished,  but  the  institution  is  not  yet  opened  for  the 
reception  of  inmates.  It  will  be  supported  by  the  State,  and  its  super- 
intendent, a woman,  has  been  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers, 
themselves  appointees  of  the  Governor. 

3.  The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall’s  Island,  New  York, 
^ incorporated  1824,  as  the  “Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 

Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York,”  which  receives  all  children 
“who  shall  betaken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  convicted  of 
■ criminal  offenses  in  the  said  city  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  or  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
in  and  for  the  said  city,  or  of  the  jury  before  whom  any  such  offender 
shall  be  tried,  or  of  the  police  magistrates,  or  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  alms-house  and  Bridewell  of  the  said  city  be  proper  objects,”  to  be 
' detained  for  instruction  and  employment  during  minority.  As  amended, 

the  law  now  admits  into  the  Refuge  such  children  from  any  city  or 
county  of  the  first,  second  or  third  judicial  districts.  In  1865  such 
children  were  designated  by  law  as  all  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  annual  legislative  appropriations 
and  the  profits  of  tlie  labor  of  the  inmates.  Its  board  of  managers 
is  self-perpetuating  and  appoints  the  superintendent. 

^ 4.  The  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  incorporated 

in  1846  as  “ a House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Western 
New  York,”  and  which  received  under  that  law  “all  male  children 
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under  t le  age  of  eighteen  years  and  all  female  children  under  the  age 
of  sevei  teen  who  shall  be  legally  committed  to  the  said  House  of 
Refuge  13  vagrants,  or  on  the  conviction  for  any  criminal  offense  by 
any  court  having  authority  to  make  such  commitments.”  In  1850  the 
law  was  amended  and  now  provides  that  such  children  shall  be  com- 
mitted only  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
judicial  districts. 

In  18  36  the  name  of  the  House  of  Refuge  was  changed  as  above 
noted.  The  Industrial  School  is  supported  by  the  State  and  the  j)rof- 
its  of  tlie  work  of  its  inmates,  and  its  board  of  managers  is  appointed 
by  the  Grovernor  and  it  appoints  the  superintendent. 

5.  Tie  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  incorporated  1851,  which  re- 
ceives “ children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  * * 

* * £iid  also  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years 

having  special  claims  on  its  care.”  These  children  are  defined  as 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  parents  or  guardians,  committed  by  order 
of  any  magistrate  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  vagrant,  or  truant,  or 
(lisobed  ent  to  parents  or  guardians.  This  asylum  therefore  receives 
only  ch  Idren  intrusted  to  it  or  committed  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  su  )ported  mainly  by  the  'per  capita  allowance  paid  by  the  city  of 
New  Aork,  and  its  superintendent  is  appointed  by  its  board  of 
directoi  s. 

6.  Tiie  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  incorporated  in  1863  as 
“ The  8 ociety  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute  Roman  Catholic  Children 
in  the  City  of  New  York,”  which  receives  “children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  intrusted  by  parents  or  guardians,  between  seven  and  fourceen 
committed  by  any  magistrate  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  idle,  truant, 
vicious  or  homeless,  or  who  may  be  transferred  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Pub  ic  Charities  and  Correction.”  The  commitment  is  during  the 
minoritjf  of  the  child.  By  the  Penal  Code,  section  291,  it  appears 
that  in  certain  cases  children  may  be  committed  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen years.  This  institution  is  mainly  supported  by  a 'per  capita 
allowai:  ce  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York.  A few  children  received 
from  estch ester  county  are  supported  by  it.  The  superintendent  or 
Brother  Rector  is  appointed  from  the  Order  of  Brothers  of  the 
Christi  ui  School  by  the  superior  of  that  order. 

7.  Tlie  Catholic  Protectory  of  Buffalo,  incorporated  1864,  as  “The 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute  Roman  Catholic  Children  in 
the  Cit,r  of  Buffalo,”  which  receives  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
intrusti  d by  parents  or  guardians,  and  Roman  Catholic  children 
betweei . the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  committed  as  idle,  truant, 
vicious,  homeless  or  vagrant  by  any  magistrate  or  police  justice  in  the 
5th,  6t  I,  7th  and  8th  judicial  districts.  This  institution  is  supported 
by  pay  nents  from  the  counties  of  these  districts,  and  by  private 
charity  Its  superintendent  is  a priest. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  better  classification,  the  institutions  above  named 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  order  : 


% 


The  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  a reformatorv  for  young  men, 
support  cd  by  the  State. 

The  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  at  Hudson,  a reformatory  for 
young  women,  supported  by  the  State. 
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The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall’s  Island,  a juvenile 
reformatory,  supported  by  the  State. 

The  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  a juvenile  reformatory, 
supported  by  the  State. 

The  New  York  J uvenile  Asylum  for  Vagrant  and  Destitute  Children 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  supported  mainly  by  said  city. 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  for  Vagrant  and  Destitute  Chil- 
dren of  the  City  of  New  York,  supported  mainly  by  the  said  city. 

The  Catholic  Protectory  at  Buffalo  for  Vagrant  and  Destitute  Chil- 
dren of  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  judicial  districts  supported  mainly 
by  the  counties  therein. 

All  of  these  institutions  have  been  inspected  once  or  more  during 
the  year  1886  by  your  Committee. 

The  portions  of  this  Report  lettered  A,  B,  E,  G,  I,  K and  L were 
prepared  by  Commissioner  Stewart,  and  the  portions  lettered  C,  D, 
P and  H by  Commissioner  Lowell. 


State  Reformatory,  Elmira. 

Inspected  November  9th  and  10th,  1886. 

Census  on  above  dates:  Officers  and  employes  (residents),  53:  pris- 
oners, 770.  Total,  823. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  Committee,  the  new  south  wing  prison 
extension  has  been  finished  and  was  put  in  use  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1886.  The  structure  is  substantially  built,  and  the  new  cells  were 
fully  occupied.  There  are  765  cells  and  on  the  days  of  inspection 
there  were  770  prisoners. 

The  buildings  of  the  reformatory  are  admirably  suited  for  their 
purpose,  and,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  were  found  in  a perfect 
state  of  repair  and  cleanliness. 

Adjoining  the  new  prison  extension  which  provided  267  new  cells, 
there  is  an  administration  pavilion  now  ready  for  its  furniture,  but 
not  yet  in  use.  In  the  basement  are  several  observation  cells  con- 
structed on  a new  and  ingenius  plan,  the  ground  plan  of  each  being 
triangular  and  the  door  of  the  cell  placed  in  one  of  the  angles  so  as  to 
command  a view  of  the  entire  interior.  Two  of  these  cells  placed  back 
to  back  from  a square.  They  are  intended  for  dangerous  and  treach- 
erous prisoners.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
by  day.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  officers’  dormitories.  The  third 
floor  contains  the  hospital  wards,  and  the  fourth  and  top  floor  is  the 
hospital  for  epidemics.  During  the  year  1886,  there  were  six  deaths 
from  natural  causes  aud  on  the  date  of  this  visit  seven  patients  were 
in  the  hospital,  viz.,  one  typhoid;  two  general  debility;  one  bron- 
chitis; one  sore  chest;  one  phthisis;  one  erysipelas. 

The  shops  presented  their  usual  busy  look  On  November  10th, 
the  prisoners  were  employed  as  follows: 

In  the  brush  department,  312;  in  the  hollow-ware  department,  139; 
in  the  broom  shop,  51;  and  in  the  tin  shop,  11.  All  of  these  (513) 
were  working  under  the  State  account  system.  The  other  prisoiici’s. 
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to  the  number  of  231,  were  working  for  the  State  at  domeetio  work 
in  the  lialls,  kitchens,  yards,  etc.,  or  were  manufacturing  articles 
for  use  in  the  prison,  viz,,  aS  shoemakers,  tailors,  printers,  etc.,  3b 
men,  tl  le  residue  were  temporarily  unable  to  work  from  sickness  or 

A CO  ^mfendable  new  feature  of  the  reformatory  work  is  the  intro- 

ductioi  of  trades  schools  opened  in  January,  18hb,  m shops  erected 
. is  HOW  being  given  to  the  prisoners _as 


O 


fresco  ain^tiug,  22,  taught  by  an  inmate;  biacKsmiiining, 

™ ofli,  cr;  stone  cittiul,  9,  taught  by  a persou  speoia  y 

pr?sou.  Tart  assigned  to  them  who  show  special  aptitude  for  the 

"“^he  “f'thet'formatory  is  in  the  centre  of  the  prison  building 
on  wh  it  is  known  as  the  guard  room  floor.  A very  elaborate  set  of 
books  is  kept  altogether  by  prisoners.  This  system  is  the  outgrowt  i 
of  the  experience  If  the  superintendent  in  reformatory  work  gamed 
finrint  a loTicr  senes  of  veafs  of  practical  observation  lu  this  and 
simila  * institutions.  The  names  of  the  books  of  record  kept  are  the 
follow in<r  viz.;  Biographical  register,  conduct  ledger,  school  ledger, 
conseiudve  (descriptive)  register,  employment  ledger  ta^^^ 
meal  i ccounts  and  clothing  accounts.  From  this  set  of  books  wtnc 
are  kept  with  a neatness  and  beauty  not  excelled  in  any  comniercia 
house  ^it  is  possible  to  obtain  a satisfactory  answer  to  any  reasonable 
quesTim  abo’^^i  aiiyprisouer  whose  name  has  ever  beeu  entered  upou 

‘‘'in”  illlfucl  ‘the  opSg  o7ihe  reformatory  iu  1376  to  November  10, 
1886  3 419  prisoners  have  been  received.  Of  these,  the  two  who  have 
been  ongest  on  the  books  are  No.  335,  entered  October  31.  18J8,  and 
“ri  iO,  entered  October  28,  1879.  These  men  have  been  out  on  parole 

““id  ace'nt'to  the  office  is  the  library,  which  contains  o'’"  3,000  vol- 
limes  and  is  a good  standard  and  miscellaneous  working  libiary.  Ti  e 
librarian  stated  that,  on  an  average,  500  books  a week  were  taken  out 
uid  r burned.  As  the  men  in  the  third  grade  who  numbered  lo6  on 
the  1 )th  day  of  November  are  not  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  l^ary, 
it  therefore  appears  that  on  an  average  nearly  a book  a week  is  read  m 
idioli  or  iiim^^^^  by  each  prisoner  having  access  to  the  book  shelves. 
This  IS  a hopeful  Ld  encouraging  sign  A 

of  the  prisoners  received  are  first  taught  to  read  in  the  ABO  class  ot 

your  committee  visited  llie  school-rooms,  the 
edim  itional  part  of  the  men’s  training  being  set  lor  the  evening  horns. 
Tlip  italf  of  professors  is  very  strong,  Elmira  furnishnig  the  maji 

Chs.  s were  bem^ 

A ch“u  men  al  arithmetic  under  Prof.  Monks  gave  answers  to  d.lh- 
iffit  ue^oTiThe  put  them,  with  an  aocnraov  and  rap^ty  wHieh  w,m 
tvivp  been  creditable  to  any  class  m any  college.  Attei  tlie  men 
look.  S u?  ffir  the  night,  m^auy  ol  the  third  or  lowest  grade  men  were 
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talked  with  privately  i’’  their  cells,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
admitted  that  their  loss  of  grade  was  deserved,  andi  that  they  were 
hopeful  of  soon  earning  by  good  conduct  promotion  to  the  second  or 
intermediate  grade. 

All  iu  all,  the  State  Reformatory  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactorily 
conducted  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  this  Board. 

Prison  officers  and  students  of  sociology  from  distant  States  and 
foreign  countries  visit  it  for  their  information  and  instruction,  and 
the  inspection  of  it  by  your  Committee  is  one  of  its  most  agreeable  and 
gratifying  annual  duties. 

The  danger  which  threatens  the  usefulness  of  the  reformatory  comes 
entirely  from  overcrowding.  On  November  10,  1884,  there  were  599 
prisoners.  On  the  same  date  in  1885,  684,  and  on  the  date  of  this 
visit  a year  later,  770,  every  cell  being  occupied.  In  a reformatory, 
the  personal  interest  of  the  superiutendeiit  in  each  individual  prisoner, 
and  the  full  knowledge  of  his  case,  are  essential  to  his  moral  cure. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  number  of  prisoners  now  in  the  reformatory 
does  not  greatly  tax,  if  not  overtax,  the  powers  of  the  superintendent 
to  maintain  with  each  inmate  this  relation.  Certainly  and-emphati- 
cally,  any  further  enlargement  of  the  reformatory  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
reformatory  is  conducted,  as  well  as  against  the  public  good.  But  the 
crowd  of  prisoners  surges  in  from  without;  once  committed,  they  must 
be  received  and  cared  for  as  well  as  possible. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  new  wing,  the  prisoners  were  doubled 
up  in  many  cases  two  in  a cell.  Now  the  new  wing  is  fully  occupied, 
and  the  point  has  been  reached  where  the  doubling  up  will,  unless 
other  exterior  provision  is  made,  have  to  begin  again.  IMeanwhile, 
many  cells  are  empty  in  other  prisons  of  the  State.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  a better  classification  of  prisoners  committed  should 
be  made,  by  which  the  younger  and  more  hopeful  only  should  be  sent 
to  the  reformatory,  the  more  hardened  criminals  to  the  State  prisons, 
and  an  intermediate  class  provided  for  by  themselves  at  Auburn,  or 
some  other  State  prison,  as  the  prison  authorities  may  determine.  Your 
Committee  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  some  such  arrange- 
ment, and  is  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  and  abili- 
ties to  this  end. 


(C.) 

The  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Hudson 

Visited  March  27,  and  December  9,  1886. 

This  institution  is  not  yet  in  operatio'n,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  a supplementary  act,  before  it  will  be  practica- 
ble to  open  it. 

In  Act,  chap.  187,  Laws  of  1881,  entitled  '‘An  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a House  of  Refuge  for  Women,”  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a board  of  managers,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  but  none  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  following  points  especially  need  to  be  provided  for  by  legisla- 
tion ; 
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Che  support  of  the  institution, 

Che  removal  to  the  care  of  the  Superinteiulcnt  of  the  county  from 
she  came  of  any  unsuitable  person  coinmitt-d  lo  tlie  instirution, 

!,  of  any  woman  above  or  below  the  prescribed  ages,  or  pliysi- 
ncapable  of  labor. 

Che  conditional  release  of  inmates  for  whom  situations  shall  be 
, when  they  can  be  self-supporting,  and  from  which  the  board 
lao'ers  may  remove  them  at  their  discretion. 

! buildings  and  grounds  are  almost  entirely  ready  and  furnished, 
'6  extremely  satisfactory  in  almost  every  particular.  ^ ihe  local- 
beautiful  and  probably  healthy.  The  prop'irty  consists  of  about 
‘es,  occupying  a bluff  overlooking  the  city  of  Hudson  and  the 
)nViver.  This  is  surrounded  by  a high  board  fence, 

■ institution  consists  of  seven  distinct  buildings  for  the  occupa- 

f the  inmates,  as  follows: 

jon  building  with  96  separate  cells;  four  “ cottages,  each  with 
larate  rooms  and  all  the  necessary  rooms  for  officers,  dining  room, 
m,  etc.  ; main  building,  containing  officers’  rooms,  work  and 
I rooms,  and  rooms  for  25  inmates  ; a hospital  with^24  scpaiate 
, for  patients,  a dav  room,  operating  room  and  nurses’  room. 

,s  last  building  is  of  wood  and  is  of  a very  original  and  ingenious 
the  rooms  being  all  on  one  side  and  a corridor  on  the  othei . 
Dther  buildings  are  of  brick,  of  pleasing  design,  but  entirely 
e and  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
'ariety  and  number  of  buildings  is  intended  to  allow  of  classili- 
i,  and  the  prison  building  is  to  be  used  to  receive  inmates  upon 
arrival,  and  for  punishment.  The  number  of  cells  is  too  many  in 
.rtion  to  the  capacity  of  the  remaining  buildings,  if  it  is  the  in- 
)U  to  use  each  cell  for  one  inmate.  If,  as  is  desirable  for  the 
1 and  discipline  of  the  inmates,  tvvo  cells  are  to  be  used  foi 
imate,  one  being  for  day  and  one  for  night  use,  the  proportion  is 
too  large,  but  though  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  will  not  prevent 
'ork  of  the  institution  being  very  valuable. 

e cottages”  are  fitted  up  as  nearly  as  possible  like  an  average 
y home,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  inmates  all  manner  of 
■stic  work.  They  are  simply  and  suitably  furnished.  They  are 
ded  for  inmates  after  they  leave  the  prison  building,  and  the  dis- 
le  and  training  to  be  pursued  in  them  is  to  fit  them  for  a brief 
rn  in  the  main  building,  previous  to  a provisional  discharge  on 

ition.  _ 1 • , 1 r.  1 

e buildings  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  admirably  fitted 

leir  intended  use,  have  also  been  built  for  a copiparatiyely  small 

and  within  the  appropriation,  a matter  of  just  pride  to  the 

igers.  . , , , 1 11 

i6  selection  of  a superintendent  has  already  been  made,  and 

3 to  be  a very  wise  one,  and  the  preparations  for  opening  the  in- 

don  as  soon  as  the  required  act  is  passed,  are  going  on  as  rapidly 

ssibl^, 

10  class  to  be  received  are  youn^  women  between  15  and  30  years 
e.  guilty  of  misdemeanors  of  various  kinds,  and  subject  at  present 
mmitment  to  conntv  poor-houses  for  six  months,  and  to  county 
for  terms  varying  from  ten  days  to  three‘mouths.  Ihe  object  of 


m.  .1 
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transferring  such  cases  to  this  State  Reformatory  Institution,  is  to 
]>lace  them  under  a thorough  training  for  such  a period  as  will  give 
some  hope  of  their  final  restoration  to  society  as  useful  and  self- 
respecting  members,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to  secure  their  removal 
from  the  community,  thereby  not  only  preventing  the  direct  evil  which 
they  themselves  commit,  but  preventing  also  the  communicating  to 
future  generations  of  their  corrupt  natures  and  tendencies. 


(H.) 

ISTew  York  House  of  Refuge. 

Visited  October  G and  December  1,  1886. 

The  department  for  boys  of  this  institution  is  classified  in  two 
divisions,  not  according  to  age,  but  cliaracter,  and  each  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct, occupying  sejiarate  wings,  separate  shops  and  play-grounds". 

The  board  of  managers,  in  their  report  for  1885.  made  the  following 
statement:  “ Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  the  dormitory  sys- 

tem as  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  for  which 
825,000  was  appropriated.  A consultation  upon  tiiis  subject  by  the 
managers  and  siiperintendeni,  with  members  of  that  Board,  was  held, 
and  resulted  in  laying  over  the  question  for  future  consideration.” 

It  seems  extremely  desirable,  that  this  Board  should  at  once  offer 
some  suggestion  to  the  managers,  as  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
referred  to,  will  lapse  in  May,  1887. 

I carefully  inspected  each  one  of  the  dormitories  in  the  male  depart- 
ment of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  October  6th,  and  I am  prepared  to 
advise  that  this  Board  recommend  to  the  managers,  that  they  remove 
from  all  the  cells  of  the  three  iloors  of  the  First  Division,  the  entire 
front  wall,  substituting  for  it  an  iron  wire  front  for  each  cell,  with  a 
door  fastened  by  the  patent  lock  used  in  the  dormitories  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  in  Lafayette  Place. 
This  lock  opens  freely  from  the  inside,  but  there  is  no  means  of  open- 
ing it  from  without,  except  by  a key.  Thus  each  boy  is  absolutely 
protected  from  any  invasion  by  another  boy. 

For  the  boys  of  the  First  Division,  I recommend  this  change  at  once; 
it  will  give  them  better  ventilation  and  throw  them  upon  their  own 
responsibility  in  a measure,  and  will  do  away  with  the  prison-like 
character  of  the  cells.  I should  further  recommend  that  the  cells  be 
painted  inside,  either  a light  yellow  or  green;  that  curtains  be  sup- 
plied to  cover  the  front  of  wire,  and  that  each  boy  have  his  own  pitcher, 
basin,  and  looking  glass  and  a stool  in  his  room. 

For  the  boys  of  the  Second  Division,  I should  recommend  the  tvire 
front  m place  of  the  present  walls,  but  not  the  locks  opening  from 
inside,  nor  the  curtains  and  stools. 

The  cells  were  not  found  in  very  good  order  in  either  division,  and 
tlie  housekeeping  of  the  institution,  in  this  particular  at  least,  showed 
the  want  of  a woman’s  supervision. 

The  sheets  on  all  the  beds  were  much  too  narrow  (being  one  vard 
wide  only)  to  cover  the  straw  mattrasses,  and  the  beds  were  all  badly 
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made , while  the  bars  of  the  iron  doors  were  all  dusty.  The  boys 
evideatly  leave  their  beds  just  as  they  get  up,  and  they  are  not  aired 
at  all  At  11  A.  M.  some  were  still  not  made  up.  The  hall  work  in 
each  iivision  is  done  by  a gang  of  boys  under  the  charge  of  an  officer. 
The  l)oys  all  sleep  in  night  shirts. 

In  the  Second  Division,  fortunately,  the  fourth  floor  has  for  some 
time  been  unused  except  in  rare  cases  as  a place  of  punishment,  for  it 
canunt,  I should  suppose,  be  properly  ventilated;  there  is  one  double 
row  (f  cells,  and  the  ceiling  slopes  from  about  nine  feet  in  the  middle 
to  sij  feet  at  the  walls,  while  the  windows  are  not  more  than  eighteen 
inclns  high  by  fiv^e  feet  long,  and  scarcely  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
floor. 

The  corresponding  dormitory  in  the  First  Division  has  had  the  cells 
takei  out  and  there  are  seventy-two  beds  in  it,  and  twelve  of  these 
long,  low  windows  on  each  side,  besides  eight  ventilators  in  the  ceiling, 
whic’i  open  into  a dark  and  dusty  attic,  whicli  seems  never  to  be 
clean  ed. 

The  hospital  is  a most  pleasant  and  cheerful  room,  with  seven  large 
wind)ws  on  the  east,  south  and  west.  There  ai'o  eight  beds  and  two 
nura<  s.  It  was  in  most  excellent  condition,  as  well  as  the  nurses’  rooms, 
and  ;he  closets  connected  with  it.  The  bath-tub  requires  painting 
very  much. 

Tie  lavatories  are  large  painted  rooms  with  a great  tank  in  each. 
The}  are  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  wing.  The  boys  wash 
their  faces  and  hands  before  meals  in  the  large  tanks  at  spouts  round 
the  elge,  and  therefore,  of  course,  always  have  running  water.  They 
have  no  looking  glasses,  and  use  roller  towels,  which  are  changed  three 
timei  a week.  They  bathe  once  a week.  The  lavatories  are  the  only 
play- rooms. 

Ea  ch  Division  has  its  own  dining-room,  and  the  boys  sit  in  chairs 
with  backs,  at  small  tables,  each  of  which  accommodates  ten.  At 
the  1 ead  and  foot  sit  the  monitors,  who  help  the  others  to  bread,  meat, 
etc.,  which  are  placed  on  the  tables  in  quantity  by  the  dining-room 
boys.  These  boys  are  neatly  dressed  in  white,  and  wear  aprons. 

T1  e boys  are  not  allowed  to  talk  loud  at  the  table,  but  quiet  con- 
versation is  not  forbidden. 

T1  ere  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  food  of  the  two  divisions.  The 
dinirg-rooms  are  very  pleasant  rooms,  with  sixteen  large  windows  in 
each.  Behind  them  is  the  kitchen  and  above  the  school  rooms,  which 
are  ( xtremely  pleasant,  light  and  airy.  Tliere  are  fourteen  classes, 
and  the  work  done  seems  to  bo  excellent,  judging  from  the  specimens 
of  wiiting  and  the  maps  shown,  and  what  was  left  on  the  blackboards. 

The  hours  of  school  at  this  season  are,  from  G:15  to  7 A.  m.,  and 
from  5:15  to  7:45  p.  m. 

Th  ere  is  a library,  but  no  reading  room,  and  it  would  seem  extremely 
desir  ible  to  allow  the  boys  to  go  into  the  school  rooms  to  read  in  the 
after  loons,  after  their  work  in  the  shops  is  done.  The  teachers  might 
be  dt  tailed  in  turn  to  be  present  from  2 o’clock  each  day  to  take  charge 
of  su  3h  boys  as  wish  to  read  there. 

Tl:  e water-closets  in  the  yards  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  are  now 
in  ex3ellent  condition,  and  the  system  adopted  by  the  superintendent 
will  lend  to  keep  them  so,  and"  to  prevent  the  demoralization  that 
arise!  from  the  congregation  of  boys  in  these  places. 
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The  closets  themselves  are  well-arranged,  the  urinals  and  floor  being 
all  of  slate,  Muth  streams  of  water  which  can  be  turned  on  at  anv  time 
and  wash  the  whole  surface  of  the  urinals.  Tlie  seats  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  partitions.  These  clo.sets  are  kept  locked  e.xcept  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  when  an  officer  is  present  and  the  boys  tile  in 
and  out  under  his  eye.  There  are  small  closets  in  the  sho])  buildings 
as  well  as  near  the  school  rooms,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  kecj) 
these  yard  closets  constantly  open.  '1  hey  are  well  ventilated  and  kept 
clean  and  one  of  them  at  least  was  absolutely  free  from  smell  when  I 
saw  it. 

There  are  sixteen  seats  and  eighteen  urinals  in  each. 

The  boys  of  both  Divisions  are  employed  at  stocking  knitting  by 
machine  under  a contractor,  and  the  only  possible  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  work  is  the  habit  of  application.  Tliis  is  something,  of 
course,  but  one  cannot  but  rejoice  tliat,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  contracts  no  more  of  this  work  will  be  done  in  our  reformtitorie.-’. 

The  boys  of  the  First  Division  work  chiefly  on  the  third  (the  upper) 
floor  of  their  shop,  and  even  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  which  was  not 
very  warm  (October  Gth),  the  air  was  hot  and  the  Avork  could  scarcely 
be  good  for  th^ir  he:ilth.  On  this  floor  there  are  ten  employees  of  the 
contractor.  The  two  lower  floors  are  mainly  occupied  by  the  con- 
tractors’ work  people,  a few  boys  working  in  the  same  shops.  There 
are  sixty-three  women  employed  by  the  contractors,  ranging  from  fif- 
teen years  up,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  among  this  large 
number  there  must  be  some  Avbose  influence  on  the  boys  working  with 
them  is  not  good.  They  certainly  do  not  as  a whole  present  a very 
attractive  appearance,  many  of  them  wearing  curl  papers  and  some 
being  otherwise  untidy  in  their  dress.  There  are  two  officers  of  the 
institution  in  charge  of  the  boys  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  I did 
not  see  the  shops  of  the  Second  Division  in  operation,  but  the  boys  are 
engaged  at  the  same  work. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1885,  there  were  received 
at  the  House  of  Refuge  003  inmates,  of  whom  401  were  neAv  commit- 
ments. The  folloAving  statistics  in  regard  to  these  last  are  very  inter- 
esting. 

‘^Showing  the  Ages  of  491  Xew  Inmates  received  during  the  year  end- 
ing Sejit ember  30,  1885. 


2 were 7 vears  old. 

V 

3 were 8 years  old. 

10  were 9 years  old. 

18  were 10  years  old. 

33  were 11  vears  old. 


47  were 12  years  old. 

90  were 13  vears  old. 

111  Avere 14  years  old. 

158  Avere 15  years  old. 

10  Averc 16  years  old. 


AA’erage  age,  13  years,  8 months,  16  days.” 

“ Showing  the  Off'enses  of  -i'M  New  Inmates  received  during  the  year 

ending  September  30,  18S5. 

Petit  larceny 180  Carrying  pistol  Avithout  li- 

Grand  larcenv 27  cense 1 

Burglary 21  Receiving  stolen  goods 2 

Assault 12  Robbery 2 

Disorderly 137  Placing  obstruction  on  rail- 

Vagrancy 108  road  track 1'’ 
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T1  0 superintendent,  in  bis  report  for  IbSo,  makes  the  following 
statement  and  comment  : 

larger  numlier  than  usual  of  those  committed  were  boys  who  had 
been  inmates  here  before.  Most  of  those,  although  under  sixteen 
yean  of  age,  are  old  in  transgression  and  would  seem  to  be  unfit  sub- 
jects for  a juvenile  reformatory.  The  number  of  this  class  is  coin- 
para  ively  small,  but  their  influence  for  evil  in  the  institution  is  as 
dangerous  to  morals  as  contagion  is  to  health.” 

Tie  question  at  once  presents  itself  “Where  then  can  these  boys  be 
sent  The  penitentiary,  with  no  attempt  oven  at  a reformatory 
system,  or  the  State  prison  alone  remain,  since  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
is  all  eady  overcrowded,  and,  moreover,  receives  only  felons  who  are  over 
sixte3ii  years. 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  make  the  flouse  of 
Refuge  what  it  is  meant  to  be,  a reformatory  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  lot  a home  for  unruly  boys. 

The  future  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  boys’  de- 
partment, cannot  fail  to  be  the  subject  of  considerable  anxiety  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  public  welfare  ; Avithin  the  next  two  years  all 
the  ] resent  means  of  employing  the  boys  will  be  l)rought  to  an  end  by 
the  1 iw  which  fortunately  forbids  the  making  of  new  contracts  after  tho 
expi  'ation  of  those  at  present  in  force,  and  their  future  iiidustrial 
trail  ing  is  a matter  of  great  importance. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  managers  say  : “ The  growing  difliculty 
of  fi  iding  suitable  employment  for  the  boys  in  the  institution  or  of 
inde  ituring  them  to  trades  has  induced  the  managers,  for  several 
year?,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  agricultural  :ind 
mec  lanical  department  in  some  suitable  and  convenie-nt  locality  in 
Avhich  a portion  of  the  inmates  could  be  instructed  in  the  labor  and 
busi  less  incident  to  a farm. 

“ The  managers  beg  leave  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  to  com- 
mon 1 this  project  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  bo- 
lieviag  that  such  an  arrangement  for  a larger  portion  of  the  boys  will 
plac  5 the  institution  in  the  most  favorable  condition  as  a reformatory.” 

Ir  view  of  this  suggestion,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Cha  uties,  upon  receiving  in  January,  1885,  a letter  from  ^Ir.  E.  Gr. 
Bur  ihaiii,  a gentleman  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  asking  his  advice  in  re- 
gard to  a farm  of  500  acres  in  Columbia  county,  Avhich  he  Avished  to 
giA'e  to  some  institution  for  boys,  at  once  informed  the  managers  of 
the  douse  of  Refuge  of  this  generous  plan,  and  introduced  Mr.  Burn- 
ham to  them. 

T le  farm  proA'ed  to  be  one  of  considerable  value,  Avith  buildings 
sufli  3ient  to  accommodate  about  200  persons,  and  i\Ir.  Burnham  offered 
to  tiansfer  it  to  the  House  of  Refuge  upon  certain  conditions,  Avhich 
are  1 ully  set  forth  in  the  folloAving  extracts  from  a letter  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  House  of  Refuge  to  the  Executive  Committee,  dated 
Oct(  ber  27,  1885  : 

To  t ie  Executive  Committee: 

“•  Vt  your  request  I beg  to  present  the  following  suggestions  regarding 
the  ] iropositioii  of  Frederick  G.  Burnham,  Esq.,  to  bestow  a large  prop- 
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erty  to  some  society  having  means  for  carrying  into  elfect  his  idea  of 
forming  a home  and  school  for  poor  children. 

‘‘‘  Mr.  Burnham  is  the  owner  of  upwards  of  500  acres  of  land,  with 
numerous  dwelling-houses,  barns,  shops,  and  out-buildings  thereon, 
efpiijiped  with  farming  tools,  implements,  teams  and  stock.  This 
})roperty  is  situated  in  Columbia  county,  on  the  State  line  between 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  About  sixty  acres  of  the  land  is  in 
the  latter  State. 

“ He  proposes  to  donate  the  Avhole,  or  such  part  of  this  propertv,  as 
may  be  necessary  with  all  its  appurtenances,  stock,  etc.,  to  a society 
having  the  means  to  meet  the  conditions  of  his  propositions,  whicii 
are  as  follows  : 

“ 1st.  The  property  shall  be  kept  and  forever  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a home  for  poor  children,  where  they  are  to  be  taught  farming 
as  well  as  trades,  and  then  sent  out  into  the  Avorld  to  make  an  honest 
living.  The  class  of  children  committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  he 
declares,  are  not  only  not  objectionable  to  his  scheme,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  give  such  the  preference. 

“2d.  He  forbids  proselyting  the  children  to  any  particular  faith  or 
creed,  and  on  the  other  hand  demands  that  they  shall  not  be  left  to 
grow  up  in  unbelief  but  shall  be  taught  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

“3d.  The  society  accepting  this  offer  must  furnish  the  means  to  sup- 
port the  home  in  every  respect  so  as  to  make  it  efficient  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  for  Avhich  it  is  established. 

“ Ihe  first  proposition  is  entirely  in  accord  Avith  the  object  of  your 
society.^  Children  receiA'cd  into  the  House  of  Refuge  are  not  treated 
Avith  reference  to  the  acts  that  caused  their  commitment,  butAvith  the 
sole  object  of  their  reformation;  and  the  child  committed  for  criminal 
offenses,  and  the  one  committed  for  minor  misdemeanors,  have  the 
same  standing  in  the  House  of  Refuge  and  are  amenable  to  the  same 
discipline  and  receiA'e  the  same  instruction.  The  treatment  of  the 
children  is  for  their  reformation.  It  is  aimed  to  bring  them  under 
Avholesomo  rule  and  regulation;  to  teaqh  them  such  useful  branches  of 
knoAvfledge  as  are  suitable  for  their  years  and  capacities  ; and  wdien 
their  reformation  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  warrant  confidence  in 
their  future  good  behaA’ior,  to  bind  them  out  to  learn  trades  or  to  fol- 
low some  useful  occupation. 

“ AVhen  the  House  of  Refuge  was  established  the  apprenticinir  of  the 
inmates  Avas  the  general  practice,  aad  the  managers  had  no  dflficulty 
in  placing  all  the  boys  with  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  in 
this  State  and  adjoining  ones,  Avhile  such  as  preferred  a sea-faring  life 
Avere  indentured  to  masters  of  vessels  in  the  Avhaling  service.  These 
0])portunities  continued  for  about  thirtv  years  after  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge was  founded,  when  they  began  to  decline,  until  comiiaratively  few 
can  thus  be  disposed  of  at  the  present  time.  There  are  few  jierstms  of 
moans  and  responsiliility  willing  to  assume  the  obligations  in  the  in- 
denture, and  in  many  cases  of  those  now  indentured  we  haAm  the  pain- 
ful knowledge  that  their  condition  is  not  improved.  This  fact  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  each  year,-  the  idea  of  adding  an  agricul- 
tural  department  to  the  institution  Avas  suggested  several  years  ago, 
and  its  advantages  to  the  institution  AVt-re  set  forth  in  several  of  The 
annual  rejiorts,  notably  in  the  rejiort  for  1877,  but  no  further  step  av;is 
taken  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object. 
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“ The  plan  then  proposed  was  similar  to  Mr.  Burnham’s  object.  The 
depirtmeiit  was  to  be  located  in  some  good  farming  community,  to 
whi3h  such  boys  as  gave  promise  of  reformation  could  be  transferred 
and  trained  in  the  details  of  farm  work  under  tlie  care  and  supervision 
of  I he  managers,  until  they  should  be  prepared  to  engage  m the  bud- 
nes;.  on  wages,  and  possibly  become  owners  and  conductors  of  farms 
on  heir  own  account. 

‘ The  second  condition  is  also  consistent  with  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  ihe  managers.  The  institution  was  established  upon  principles  of 
enlightened  philanthropy,  in  which  all  sects  could  and  did  co-operatt>, 
and  its  organization  as  at  first  established,  has  always  been  sustained 
by  litate  aid  upon  this  unsectarian  basis.  It  was  declared  by  its  found- 
ers diat  their  main  reliance  for  the  reformation  of  the  young  delin- 
quents intrusted  to  them  was  by  the  inculcation  of  the  excellent 

mo:  al  precepts  found  in  the  Bible. 

‘ Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  accept  under  its  charter  the 
liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Burnham,  and  can  comply  with  the  first  two  con- 
ditinns  without  any  material  change  in  its  present  rules  and  regula- 
tiot  s. 

‘ The  third  proposition  relates  wholly  to  the  means  of  carrying  out 
the  project.  For  this  the  managers  have  to  ask  the  State  whose  wards 
theie  young  delinquents  are.  Is  there  reason  to  doubt  a favorable 
response?  The  question  of  maintenance  was  the  first  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  managers,  after  they  had  secured  their  charter  and 
ope  red  their  institution  for  the  reception  of  subjects.  They  had  no 
res(  urces  from  which  they  could  draw  support  for  this  object,  and  an 
appeal  for  private  contributions  was  too  uncertain  to  warrant  depend- 
enci  upon  it.  There  was,  therefore,  no  way  but  direct  appeal  to  the 
pul  lie  treasury;  nor  was  the  application  made  in  vain.  The  State 
and  municipal  authorities  promptly  gave  the  House  of  Refuge  official 
sau3tion,  and  the  common  council  of  New  York  city  and  the  State 
Le^  islature  cheerfully  gave  substantial  aid  by  annual  appropriations 
for  its  support.  Now  if  it  attempts  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  in  this 
prajtical  direction,  under  such  favorable  conditions,  the  managers 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  same  liberal  spirit  will  control 
legislatioip  and  if  this  scheme  is  found  to  be  feasible  that  ample 
means  will  be  supplied  to  carry  into  effect  this  benign  object. 

‘ The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  suitableness  of  any  considerable 
nuiaber  of  the  inmates  to  be  trusted  as  proj'osed  in  this  scheme? 
Th ; answer  to  this  is,  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  the 
apj  rentice  system  has  been  in  operation,  and  a large  majority  of 
the  boys  indentured  have  been  faithful  to  their  promises  and  given 
goed  satisfaction.  In  some  instances  boys  who  were  thus  put  out 
have  settled  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  become  farmers  on 
the  r own  account ; and  some  of  these  have  taken  apprentices  from 
the  institution  and  conferred  upon  them  the  blessings  which  they, 
um  er  similar  circumstances,  had  receiv'ed.  It  is  believed  that  a rna- 
joritv  of  those  who  are  now  employed  by  farmers  would  gladly  accept 
theie  proposed  advantages  in  preference  to  being  indentured. 

“ Thegreatest  difficulty  in  establishing  this  new  department,  I aiipre- 
herd,  is  to  secure  a proper  superintendent.  Without  this  important 
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factor  the  scheme  would  probably  be  a failure.  But  we  may  con- 
fidently believe  that  such  person  can  be  obtained.  This  whole  matter 
seems  providential,  and  we  may  not  doubt  that  the  right  man  will  be 
found  when  wanted. 

“ Vievyed  in  all  its  aspects  this  scheme  seems  feasible,  and  if  consum- 
mated will,  without  doubt,  greatly  advance  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

“ It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  estimate  the  cost.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  average  number  of  boys  employed  there  will  exceed  fifty, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  product  of  their  labor  for  two 
or  three  years  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  larger  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISRAEL  C.  JONES.” 

On  November  6 the  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  : 

9 

Resolutions  of  Board,  November  6,  1885. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Burnham  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  give  to  this  society  for  its  benevolent  purposes, 
a farm  of  500  acres  situated  in  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  with  all  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  complete,  is  received  by  this  Board  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  appreciation  and  a sincere  desire  to  avail  itself 
of  the  gift  if  possible. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  proposition  be  and  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  the  request  that  immediate  action  may  be 
taken  thereon,  and  that  a report  be  made  upon  the  whole  subject, 
especially  as  to  the  power  of  the  society  to  acquire  and  hold  the  prop 
erty  and  use  it  for  its  purposes;  such  report  to  be  made  as  speedily  as 
practicable  to  the  Board,  and  that  a special  meeting  be  called  for  the 
purpose  if  necessary. 

^‘Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  hereby  rendered  to  Mr. 
Burnham  for  his  charitable  munificence,  falling  as  it  does  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  society  for  many  years  past.” 

The  Executive  Committee  made  a report  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  board,  of  which  the  following  extracts  refer  to  Mr. 
Burnham’s  offer  : 

“ The  Executive  Committee  respectfully  report  that  in  pursuance  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1885,  Messrs.  Alker  and  Moore  of  said 
committee.  Managers  Hawley  and  Forsyth  and  your  superintendent, 
on  the  10th  instant,  proceeded  to  the  executive  chamber  in  the  capitol  in 
Albany,  where  they  met  the  Governor  and  Comptroller  of  the  State, 
and  conferred  with  them  m regard  to  the  finances  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  and  also  with  regard  to  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Burnham’s  offer. 

* * * jf: 

“After  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham’s proposed  gift,  the  Governor  stated  that  as  he  viewed  it  at  pres- 
ent he  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  would  not  commit  himself  in 
regard  to  it,  intimating  that  the  matter  would  probably  have  to  be 
23 
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submitted  to  the  Legislature.  While  receiving  no  positive  assurances 
youi’  committee  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Covernor  and 
Con  ptroller  would  favor  all  necessary  supplies,  and  would  ui)prove  of 

suet  measures  as  were  needed  to  properly  sustain  the  institution  and 
exteid  its  usefulness. 

“ On  the  day  following  the  above  interview,  the  visiting  members  of 
^ui  committee  and  superintendent  were  joined  at  Albany  by  Manatrer 
^elly  and  all  proceeded  to  Canaan,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Burn- 
ham who  conveyed  them  to  the  farm  in  question.  This  your  commit- 
tee i aspected  and  found  to  be  in  all  respects  as  represented  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Burnham  to  Mr.  William  P.  Letchworth  of  the  State 
lioaid  of  Chanties.  Some  of  the  buildings  on  the  premises,  however, 
will  -equ ire  considerable  repairs  to  be  made  to  them,  and  others  it 
migl  t be  advantageous  to  take  down  altogether. 

“ ’Tour  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  farm  is  well  adapted  to 
f urn  sb  healthful  and  useful  employment  to  children,  and  would  aid 
mattrially  m the  imparting  of  such  instruction  and  in  the  briimino- 
about  of  such  reformation  as  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  society 
to  accomplish.  The  remark  of  the  Governor  that  the  acquisition  by 
this  society  of  the  farm  might  require  legislative  action,  being  reported 
to  Mr.  Burnham, and  it  also  being  suggested  to  him  that  an  application 
to  th  e Legislature  would  be  greatly  fortified  could  it  be  shown  to  that 
body  that  m the  event  of  satisfactory  legislation  the  transfer  of  the 
prop  irty  would  certainly  follow,  that  gentleman  very  kindly  volun- 
teere  1 to  execute  a deed  of  the  property  to  the  society  at  once  and 
place  the  same  in  escroio^  to  be  delivered  upon  th(s  passage  of  such  acts 

as  m ght  be  necessary  to  enable  the  society  to  ac(iuire  and  maintain 
the  sane. 

. our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  their  charter  this 
socie  y can  acquire  and  hold  the  property  without  first  obtaiiiiuo- leave 
of  tb}  Legislature;  but  that  an  application  will  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  requisite  means  for  putting  it  in  a condition 
wher  j it  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose’s  intended,  and  to  fairly  start 
the  eiterprise  upon  its  career.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000,  it  is  be- 
li6ve<  I,  would  suffice  for  these  purposes. 

HENRY  ALKER, 

■n  , I , T C hairmmi pro 

Hated  Randall’s  Island,  November  20,  1885. 

Th3  final  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers  upon  Mr.  Burnham’s 
offer  was  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution  on  December  11,  1885- 

Lesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
accep . the  gift  of  the  farm  proposed  by  Mr.  Burnham  upon  any  other 
condinon  than  that  expressed  in  the  conveyance  to  the  society  of  the 
premises  upon  Randall’s  Island.”  ^ 

As  Mr.  Burnham  still  desires  to  make  his  farm  useful  to  the  State 
of  Ae  .v  York  and  her  dependent  children,  and  as  he  has  found  others 
who  a -e  equally  anxious  that  so  rich  an  opportiinitv  for  good  should  not 
be  losi , a new  corporation  has  been  formed  by  a special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
lature,  entitled  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Bum  ham  Industrial  Farm  ” 
To  diose  specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  House  of  Refim’e 
it  IS  II  alter  for  congratulation  that  this  act  coutuius  a section  provtd- 
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ing  that  other  institutions  ‘Miaving  the  lawful  care  and  custody  of 
any  boy  not  less  than  seven  years  of  age  and  not  awaiting  trial  or 
under  sentence  for  a term  of  years  for  crime,  may,  with  the  consent 
of  this  corporation,  transfer  and  assign  such  custody  and  care  to  this 
corporation  upon  such  terms  as  the  directors  of  such  institution  and 
this  corporation  may  agree  upon,”  for  by  this  provision,  the  boys  in 
the  House  of  Refuge  may  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  training  which 
Mr.  Burnham  so  earnestly  desires  to  give  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  a training  in  farm  work  for 
such  of  the  boys  under  their  care  as  are  likely  to  be  especially  bene- 
fited by  such  training,  aud  particularly  for  the  more  innocent  class 
among  their  inmates. 

House  of  Refuge  — Girls’  Department. 

Visited,  November  5th,  1886. 

The  impression  made  by  this  institution  was  very  pleasant.  The 
one  hundred  and  one  girls  who  were  inmates  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
all  looked  in  remarkably  good  health.  There  are  no  hired  servants  ; 
the  matron  and  her  assistants  instruct  the  girls  in  household  work 
and  sewing.  The  latter  all  attend  school;  they  sew  and  wash  for 
both  their  own  and  the  boys’  department;  there  is  no  contract  work 
at  all  done  by  them. 

The  whole  building  has  a most  attractive  appearance,  the  laundry, 
dining-room  and  sewing-room  being  all  especially  pleasant,  the  latter 
having  many  sunny  windows.  The  intirinary  is  extraordinarily  home- 
like, with  beautiful  views  from  the  windows  to  the  east,  south  and 
west.  Even  the  prison  cells,  (unhappily  still  occupied  by  the  girls), 
in  the  case  of  what  are  called  ‘‘  medal  girls”  are  made  to  look  very 
pleasant.  These  girls  have  received  a number  of  chromos  as  rewards 
for  excellence,  and  these  are  hung  up  in  the  cells,  which  are  also  twice 
the  size  of  the  usual  ones,  and  are  carpeted,  giving  a very  pretty  effect. 
A “medal ’’girl  is  one  wdio,  at  the  end  of  three  months  without  a 
bad  mark,  has  received  a silver  medal ; if  she  continues  her  good  con- 
duct for  six  months,  she  receives  a gold  medal  in  its  place,  and  this 
she  retains  after  leaving  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  care  the  girls  re- 
ceive appears  to  be  excellent.  Indeed  there  seems  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  w\ay  of  training  and  education  and  kindly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

Their  clothes  are  all  marked  with  their  own  names,  and  those 
who  earn  the  privilege  are  allowed  to  have  an  extra  flounce  and  ruf- 
fle on  their  dresses.  They  wear  night-gowns,  and  bathing  skirts  in 
the  large  tub  where  they  are  bathed.  They  learn  to  keep  themselves 
neat  and  tidy  and  their  hair  smoothly  and  simply  combed ; after 
the  morning  w'ork,  all  the  laundry  girls  change  their  dresses  for 
dinmr. 

The  dining-room  with  its  thirteen  small  tables,  presented  a pleasant 
and  homelike  appearance.  At  each  table  are  eight  girls  with  a 
monitor  at  the  head  who  helps  the  rest.  Uonversation,  in  a low  tone, 
is  allowed. 

The  school  rooms  (in  the  hack  building)  all  look  bright,  neat  and 
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pleasant.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  6:15  to  7 A.  m.,  and  from 
4:30  to  8 p.  M. 

T1  e dormitories  have  each  forty  cells,  and  (ivery  part  was  found 
perfectly  clean  and  neat.  There  are  240  separate  cells,  four  in  each 
dorn  itory  being  of  double  size. 

T1  e house-keeping  is  evidently  most  excellent,  and  the  training 
given  to  the  girls  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  them,  physically, 
mem  ally  and  morally. 

(E.) 

Postscript. 

On  the  date  of  the  second  visit,  December  1,  1886,  the  census 
of  tl  e House  of  Refuge  was  as  follows:  Officers  and  teachers,  25  ; 
othe  ‘ employes,  51;  boys’  department,  first  division,  337;  second 
division,  214;  total  boys’  department,  551 ; girls’  department,  101  ; 
total  census,  728. 

0)1  November  13,  1885,  the  census  showed  615  boys  and  111 
girls  There  has  therefore  been  a considerable  decrease  in  com- 
mitn  lents  during  the  year. 

Tiie  boys  were  first  seen  at  work  in  the  shops.  They  are  still 
worl  ing  under  the  contract  system  at  the  manufacture  of  stockings. 
In  b )th  divisions  463  boys  out  of  551  were  employed  in  the  stock- 
ing j hops.'  The  contracts  were  made  with  the  institution  for  the 
worl  of  all  the  boys  who  could  be  given  employment  in  either 
division.  The  contract  for  the  first  division  boys  will  expire 
Octe  ber  1,  1887,  and  the  contract  for  the  second  division  boys  on 
the  : St  of  May,  1888.  After  the  expiration  of  these  contracts,  by 
law  10  other  contracts  can  be  made. 

Tlie  superintendent  stated  that  a special  committee  of  the  board 
of  managers  had  been  appointed  to  consider  how  best  to  employ  the 
boys  after  these  contracts  are  concluded,  and  that  the  committee  is 
expe3ted  to  report  its  conclusions  at  an  early  day.  The  introduc- 
tion of  trade-schools,  in  which  a variety  of  industries  suited  to  the 
individual  preferences  of  the  boys  can  be  taught,  will  undoubtedly 
receive  the  consideration  of  this  committee.  Such  schools  are 
now  in  successful  operation  both  at  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Elm  ra  and  at  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester. 

T]  le  boys  not  employed  in  the  stocking  shops  were  at  work  either 
as  ccoks,  bakers,  etc.,  or  in  the  halls  or  grounds  so  that  every  boy 
had  lis  regular  work  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  boys’  dormitories  it  was  noticed  that  apertures  for  ventila- 
tion about  eighteen  inches  high  by  afoot  wide  had  been  cut  through 
the  ^ vails  at  the  back  of  the  cells.  The  apertures  were  covered  by 
wire  screens  and  extended  up  from  the  floors.  As  the  cells  are 
back  to  back,  they  enable  communication  biitween  occupants  ol 
adjo  ning  cells.  This  would  seem  to  be  unwise,  and  with  the  demo- 
lition of  the  solid  front  walls  of  masonry  and  the  substitution  in 
lieu  thereof  of  wire  fronts,  as  suggested  in  this  report,  these  aper- 
ture! will  probably  bo  found  unnecessary  and  can  be  closed. 
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Arrangements  for  heating  the  boys’  closets  in  the  yard,  which  have 
lately  been  put  in  fine  condition,  would  seem  to  be  necessaiw  for 
their  comfort  in  cold  weather. 

The  need  of  covered  play  rooms  still  exists  in  both  departments, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a reasonalile  application  for  State  aid  for  their 
construction  will  be  made  by  the  managers,  and  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  coming  Legislature. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  boys’ department  is  the  record  kept 
of  their  punishments.  It  was  stated  that  the  rule  of  the  managers 
is  that  all  punishments  exceeding  in  severity  six  strokes  of  the  ratan 
must  be  recorded.  The  records  are  kept  in  two  books,  entitled 
“ Punishments  out  of  School  ” and  “Punishments  in  School,”  which 
show  the  boy’s  number  and  name,  the  ofiense  for  which  he  was 
punished,  the  name  of  the  complainant,  the  officer  punishing  him  and 
the  degree  of  punishment.  For  the  six  months  beginning  June  1, 
1885,  and  ending  November  30,  1885,  the  punishments  recorded 
as  inflicted  “out  of  school”  numbered  775,  and  “in  school,”  for 
the  same  period,  1,159,  making  a total  for  these  six  months  of  1,934. 
For  the  corresponding  period  of  1886  to  November  27th,  inclusive, 
a period  three  days  shorter,  the  punishments  recorded  “ out  of 
school”  numbered  447,  and  “in  school,”  for  the  same  period,  207, 
making  a total  of  654.  These  figures  show  that  for  the  period  a 
fraction  slightly  exceeding  one-third  as  many  punishments  were 
inflicted  in  1886  as  in  1885,  and  provided  the  discipline  maintained 
be  as  good,  which  the  writer  believes  is  the  case  with  the  decreased 
number  of  punishments,  all  interested  in  the  Refuge  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  this  good  change.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study 
the  moving  causes  animating  the  boys  which  result  in  the  figures 
shown  by  these  punishment  books;  for  example,  in  June,  July, 
August  and  September,  1885,  276,  259,  243  and  284  boys  were 
punished  in  school,  and  in  the  next  two  months  39  and  58.  What 
cause  or  combination  of  causes  could  have  produced  this  result?  In 
1886  the  changes  are  not  so  marked,  the  greatest  being  between 
September  and  October,  in  which  months  32  and  110  boys  were 
punished  “out  of  school.”  The  punishment  books  this  year  are 
full  of  encouragement.  The  interesting  and  curious  facts  given 
above  will  perhaps  open  a new  and  profitable  field  for  the  study  of 
persons  interested  in  the  present  and  future  management  of  the 
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State  Industrial  School  — Rochester. 

Visited  August  20,  1886. 

This  institution  was  established  under  a law  of  May  8, 1846,  enti- 
tled • 

“ An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a House  of  Refuge  for 
Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Western  New  York,”  and  section  16  of 
that  act  reads  as  follows  : 
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§ 16.  From  and  after  the  time  of  making  such  order,  the  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  (>f  the  several  counties  designated  in  said 
or  ler,  shall  sentence  to  slid  House  of  Refuge  oven’’  male  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  every  female  under  the  ago  of  seventeen 
yeirs,  who  shall  be  convicted  before  such  court  of  any  felonv;  ihe 
sa  d courts  and  the  several  magistrates  of  the  said  counties  inav,  in 
th3ir  discretion,  sentence  to  the  said  House  of  Refuge  any  such  male 
or  female  who  tnay  be  convicted  before  theiu  for  any  petit  larcenv, 
and  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  county  where  such  House 
ot  Refuge  may  be  located  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  send  to  said 
H )use  of  Refuge  any  such  male  or  female  who  may  be  coni  ictcd 
be  ore  them  as  a vagrant.  The  board  of  sujiervisors  of  each  of  said 
CO  mties,  at  their  annual  meeting,  shall  raise  such  a sum  as  shall,  in 
their  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  treasurer  of  said  House  of 
R(  fuge,  fifty  cents  per  week,  for  the  support,  maintenance  and  care 
of  every  person  sentenced  in  their  county  for  confinement  therein  ; 
an  1 the  treasurer  of  said  county  shall  (piartcrly  pav,  on  the  drafts 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  the  said  sum  of  fifty 
cents  a week  for  each  person  supported  in  said  House  of  Refuge, 
under  a conviction  had  in  such  county.  ” 

fVnd  section  13  of  the  same  act  reads  as  follows  : 


5 13.  The  said  managers  and  superintendent  shall  receive  and 
tal  e into  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  all  male  children  under  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  all  female  children  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  who 
shnll  be  legally  committed  to  the  said  House  of  Refuge  as  vagnints, 
or  on  conviction  of  any  criminal  offense  by  any  court  having  author- 
ity to  make  such  commitments  ; the  said  “managers  shall  have  power 
to  olace  the  said  children  committed  to  their  cam,  during  the  minor- 
ity of  such  children,  at  such  employments,  and  cause  them  to  bo 
instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  shall  be  suitable 
for  their  years  and  capacities  j and  they  shall  have  power,  in  their 
dis3retion,  to  bind  out  the  said  children,  ivith  their  consent,  as 
apjirentices  or  sorv^ants,  during  their  minority,  to  such  persons  and 
at  i.uch  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  emplovments  as,  in 
their  judgment,  will  be  the  most  for  the  reformation  and  amend- 
meit,  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  children,  provided 
tha;  the  charge  and  power  of  such  managers  upon  and  over  the  said 
chi  dren  shall  not  extend,  in  the  case  of  females,  beyond  the  age  of 
eig  iteen  years,  or  in  case  of  males  beyond  twenty-one  years. 

On  April  10,  1850,  an  amendatory  act  was  passed,  which  reads; 
^ ECTiox  1.  The  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled  ‘‘  An  Act  to 


aut  loiizo  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  ffuvenile 
He  inrpients  in  Western  New  York,”  passed  May  8^"’] 846, is  hereby 
anionded  by  striking  out  the  word  “eighteen”  and  inserting  in 
plai.e  thereof  the  word  “sixteen,”  and  by  striking  out  the  words 
“at  d every  female  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  ; ” so  that  the 
firs  part  of  the  section  shall  read  as  follows  : 

“ bromand  after  making  of  such  order,  the  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  counties  designated  in  such  order  shall 
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sentence  to  such  House  of  Refuge  every  male  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  who  shall  be  convicted  before  such  court  of  any  felony,” 
^ 2.  The  said  section  shall  be  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “or  female”  whenever  they  appear  in  coniuncii<*n, 

§ 3.  This  act  shall  not  affect  any  sentence  already  passed, 
ibid  in  April,  1852,  a second  amendatory  act  was  passed,  of 
which  the  first  section  reads: 


Section  1.  So  much  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  hereby 
amended  as  provides  for  the  raising,  collection  and  payment  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  House  of  ReRige  of  fifty  cents  per  week  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  and  care  of  persons  sentenced  to  coii/- 
finement  therein,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed. 

In  May,  1875,  “An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
female  department  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents”  was  passed. 

It  appears  from  the  above  legislation  that  the  first  intention  of  the 
originators  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  was  to  provide  a re- 
formatory^ for  young  felons  of  both  sexes,  to  which  in  their  discre- 
tion, the  judges  might  also  commit  young  persons  guilty  of  petit 
larceny  and  vagrancy. 

During  the  thirty -eight  years  since  the  institution  was  opened, 
its  character  has  gradually  changed,  until  the  legislature  of  1886 
finally  completed  the  metamorphosis  by  changing  its  name  to  that 
of  the  State  Industrial  School,”  and  it  ceases  to  be  an  institution 
for  reforming  juvenile  delinquents  and  becomes  a school  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  oifenses  for  which  the  294  in- 
mates received  in  1885  were  committed,  were  as  follows ; 

Girls. 

Petit  larceny 

Vagrancy 

Incorrigibility 

Disorderly  conduct 

Grand  larceny 

Truanev 

V;  igrant  and  incorrigible  

Vagrant  and  destitute 

Vagrant  and  disorderly 

Truant  and  prostitute  child 


10 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 
4 


Boys. 

Assault  and  battery ]q 

lhirgla?’y,  2d  and  3d  degree 12 

Disorderly  child p 

Grand  larceny 3 

Malicious  mischief 3 

Petit  larceny I33 


1S4 
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Pet  t larceny,  2d  ofiense 3 

Tallin^  and  embezzling  letters  from  post-office 2 

Tru  nicy _ , 4 

Unmanageable 1 

Vagrancy 50 


Aoes  of  Bovs  when  Bkckivei). 


Sev  3n  years  of  age  and  less  than  eight 1 

Eig  it  years  of  age  and  less  than  nine 4 

Nine  years  of  age  and  less  than  ten 9 

Ten  years  of  age  and  less  than  eleven 25 

Ele'^en  years  of  age  and  less  than  twelve 22 

Tw(dve  years  of  age  and  less  than  thirteen 30 

Thi  'teen  years  of  age  and  less  than  fourteen 39 

Foi  rteen  years  of  age  and  less  than  fifteen 38 

Fift  een  years  of  ago  and  less  than  sixteen 65 

Sixleen  years  of  age  and  less  than  seventeen 13 

Sevjnteen  years  of  age  and  less  tlian  eighteen 2 

Eig  iteen  years  of  age  and  less  than  nineteen 3 


Aoes  of  Girls  Rkceiveu. 


Five  years  and  less  than  six 1 

Xiim.  years  and  less  than  ten 2 

Ten  years  and  less  than  eleven  1 

Ele'  en  years  and  less  than  twelve 1 

Tw(  Ive  years  and  less  than  thirteen 1 

Thi  teen  years  and  less  than  fourteen  9 

Fourteen  years  and  less  than  fifteen 7 

Fift  3en  years  and  less  than  sixteen 12 

Sixt  een  years  and  less  than  seventeen 3 


The  following  is  the  record  of  previous  arrests  : 

IIa\  e been  previously  arrested,  once 61 

Ila^  e been  previously  arrested,  twice 25 

lla\  c been  previously  arrested,  three  times 15 

Have  been  previously  arrested,  four  times 7 

Have  been  previously  arrested,  five  times 4 

Hav  e been  previously  arrested,  seven  times 1 

Hav  e been  previously  arrested,  ten  times 1 

All  but  one  of  the  above  were  boys. 

T le  Institution  moreover  is  built  and  equip])cd  as  a prison  ; the 
“ do ’mitories  ” in  the  main  building  for  boys  (which  accommodates 
600  inmates)  are  prison  cells,  five  feet  by  sLn-en  ; and  the  buildings 
are  uirroundod  by  walls  twentv-tvvn)  feet  high. 

T icre  were  in  the  house  on  September  30,  1885,  498  inmates  (403 
bovf  and  9.>  girls)  and  the  buildings  (three  of  which  have  been 
bull  since  the  year  1875,  with  appropriations,  none  of  which  were 
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recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities)  have  a capacity  of 
958.  The  main  building  for  boys  has  600  cells,  the  Graduating 
Department  (which  has  not  yet  been  occupied)  has  158  single  rooms, 
and  each  of  the  girls’  buildings  has  accommodation  for  100.  These 
three  buildings  are  all  excellent  in  design  (provided  a single  build- 
ing for  100  inmates  be  approved),  and  are  of  course,  a most  marked 
advance  upon  the  old  main  building,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
• the  State  should  have  constructed  them  at  a cost  of  $174,908,  as  it 

has  been  proved  that  they  are  not  needed  for  Juvenile  Delinquents 
(since  there  is  a capacity  for  about  500  more  than  the  present  census) 

^ and,  since  it  is  also  acknowledged  by  all  students  of  Reformatory 

Science,  that  lame  reformatories  are  not  desirable  and  do  not  accom- 
plish  the  good  expected  of  them. 

The  State  Industrial  School  was  thoroughly  inspected  August  20, 
1886,  and  found  to  be  in  a satisfactory  condition. 

The  Superintendent  is  extremely  interested,  and  with  justice,  in 
the  new  scneme  for  technological  instruction,  for  which  $22,500  was 
appropriated  in  1885  and  for  which  the  preparations  are  now  in  an 
advanced  stage.  A carpenter’s  shop  with  twenty-four  elaborate 
work-benches,  perfectly  fitted  up,  is  already  under  way  and  most 
creditable  work  has  been  turned  out.  In  the  same  shop  are  twelve 
turning  lathes,  also  perfectly  appointed.  A blacksmith’s  shop  with 
eleven  forges  and  eleven  anvils  is  ready,  and  a foundry,  30x60  feet, 
is  in  the  process  of  building.  The  boys  of  the  school  did  all  the 
. carpentering  work  in  this  building,  and  it  is  very  creditable. 

’ Pattern  making  is  to  be  taught,  and  bricklaying  and  plastering  as 

well.  The  various  courses  of  instruction  are  to  be  very  complete. 

The  boys  are  at  present  mainly  working  upon  contracts,  which 
will  expire  during  the  year. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  boys  are  at  work  on  a shoe  contract  and 
there  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  their  instruction  except  so 
I . far  as  benefits  the  contractor ; the  Institution  has  two  officers  in 

the  two  shops  and  the  contractor  has  twelve  men  and  four  women. 
All  the  boys  were  round-shouldered  and  hollow-chested  and  sat 
in  slouching  attitudes. 

' ■'  The  younger  boys  were  engaged  in  stocking-knitting  and  chair- 

seating, about  100  in  each  shop;  there  were  no  contractors’  men  in 
either  shop.  The  boys  looked  healthy  and  had  clean  faces  and 
bright  eyes,  but  were  round-shouldered.  The  boys  generally  did 
not  look  sufficiently  tidy  in  their  appearance. 

The  tailors’  shops  contained  sixteen  boys  with  one  instructor. 
They  do  all  the  work  for  the  Institution  and  the  new  suits  made 
^ vvxre  very  nice.  The  base  ball  uniforms  for  the  three  clubs  belong- 

ing to  the  school  were  very  tasteful. 

^ There  are  two  divisions,  the  first  of  boys  under  twelve,  the 

• ' second  of  those  over  twelve  ; these  have  each  a separate  play -ground, 

and  dining-room,  and  occupy  separate  ])arts  of  the  building. 

Opening  from  the  play -grounds  are  the  water-closets  ; these  were 
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no  i in  good  order  on  the  day  of  my  visit  and  smelt  offensively  ; the 
hoi  e for  flushing  the  urinals  was  out  of  orcK  r and  the  only  nieans 
us(d  for  cleaning  them  was  by  throwing  on  ]i  lih  i.t'  M ater. " Under 
tlu  seats  were  cars,  supposed,  the  Siiperintmidant  said,  to  be  re- 
mcved  and  emptied  once  in  two  days;  the  subordinate  offieerstated 
tbs  t it  was  actually  done  once  or  twice  a week,  or  “ Mdien  they 
sm  3lt.” 

'Che  lavatories  have  been  renovated,  and  there  arc  forty-eight 
sef  arate  bath  tubs  where  the  boys  bathe  every  Saturday,  eacii  one  by 
hiriself  ; a very  great  improvement  over  the  old  tank  system  of  bath- 

J ''or  daily  washing  the  lavatory  has  a trough  with  sixty-eight 
separate  faucets,  and  the  boys  are  provided  with  soap  dishes.  Round 
the  walls  were  36  looking  glasses  and  fifty-six  roller  to\vels.  The 
bojs  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  dinner,  but  do  not  all  have 
combs,  so  that  some  went  in  to  dinner  with  rough  hair.  They 
ma'ch  in  to  dinner  in  line  to  the  sound  of  a drum  and  fife,  and 
take  their  places  at  tables,  which  each  accommodates  twenty  boys. 

]n  the  first  division  there  are  low  tables  and  chairs  for  the  little 
bo3  s. 

C'here  are  table  cloths  (not  very  clean  at  the  time  of  my  visit) 
wh  te  earthen  ware,  glass  tumblers,  knives  and  forks.  The  boys 
we:  e quiet  at  dinner  ; there  is  one  officer  in  charge  in  each  dining- 
roo  in. 

The  school-rooms  of  the  first  division  were  being  repaired. 
There  are  four  school-rooms,  two  class-rooms,  six  teachers  and  two 
Imi  dred  and  fifty  boys  in  the  division.  The  floors  were  all  to  be 
rek  id  and  the  ceilings  kalsomined.  In  this  last  work,  some  of  the 
boys  were  assisting.  There  is  a vacation  from  school,  but  the  \vork 
in  ;he  shops,  etc.,  continues  through  the  summer. 

The  hours  for  the  regular  day  are  as  follows  in  spring  and 
autimn : 

Rise  at  6 a.  m.  ; breakfast,  6:30;  work,  7 to  12;  dinner,  12; 
woik,  1 to  2:30  p.  m.  ; yard,  2:30;  school,  2:45  to  5:15;  yard,  5:15 
to  (:30;  School,  6:30  to  7:45  ; bed,  7:45. 

The  school-rooms  of  the  first  division  were  adorned  with  frescoed 
mol  toes  and  pictures,  which  added  greatly  to  their  cheerful  ap- 
pea  *ance. 

'I  he  schools  of  the  second  division  occupy  one  wing  ; there  are 
five  rooms  with  seventy  desks  in  each.  The  institution  supplies 
the  boys  with  reading  matter  and  subscribes  for  twenty-five  copies 
each  of  seven  good  weekly  papers  and  two  monthly  magazines.  On 
Sundays  the  boys  read  in  the  school-rooms. 

The  boy’s  do  all  the  washing  for  the  institution  and  for  the 
officers,  and  learn  to  iron  and  to  mangle,  and  do  excellent  work. 

The  hospital  is  inadequate  for  the  building,  and  is  too  near  to  the 
sclu  ol-rooms. 

The  second  division  has  been  drilled  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  I 
saw  them  go  through  a series  of  very  excellent  evolutions,  marching 
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and  performing  very  complicated  movements.  Fifty  of  the  older 
buys  especially  distinguished  themselves.  It  is  greatly’  to  be  hoped 
that  these  exercises  "will  be  continued  and  extended.  The  defects 
noticed  in  the  figures  and  manner  of  walking  and  standing  of  the 
boys  can  be  remedied  by  attention  to  drill  and  physical  exercises. 

All  that  can  be  done  to  counteract  inherited  and  acquired  physi- 
cal defects  should  certainly  be  enforced  in  all  sucli  institutions. 

Speaking  of  physical  defects,  recalls  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
institution  some  idiotic  boys,  who  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  also  some  cripples  who  ought  to  go  to  a 
hospital  to  be  treated. 


Tun  Girls’  Department. 

This  Department  consists  of  two  distinct  buildings,  pch  containing 
accommodation  for  100  girls,  and  each  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other,  and  surrounded  by  a wall  tw’enty-two  feet  high. 

They  are  very  pleasant  buildings  and  were  fouiid  in  perfect  con- 
dition, absolutely  clean  and  neat  in  every  portion  from  cellar  to 

attic.  , , 

In  the  Department  for  younger  girls  there  are  at  present  only 

twenty'^-six  inmates,  almost  all  under  twelve  years. 

In  the  Department  for  older  girls  there  are  two  divisions,  one  for 
o'irls  who  are  unruly  and  have  been  sentenced  for  petit  larceny,  etc.  , 
the  second  for  those  who  are  convicted  of  immoral  conduct.  These 

are  kept  distinct  from  the  others.  ^ ^ 

Each  girl  has  a separate  room  (measuring  fifteen  by  nine)  in  which 
is  a good  sized  window ; it  is  furnished  with  a spring  bed,  a bureau, 
chair,  basin,  looking  glass,  and  a small  piece  of  carpet. 

On  each  corridor  are  three  separate  bath  rooms  and  the  girls  are 
bathed  once  or  twice  a week  as  they  require  it. 

All  the  work  is  done  by  the  girls,  under  the  charge  of  the  matrons  ; 
they  take  care  of  the  grounds,  clean  the  cellar,  etc.,  and  no  man  is 
allowed  on  the  place.  • In  case  it  is  necessary  fur  a mechanic  to  come 
in  to  work,  a matron  remains  with  him  all  the  time  he  is  inside  the 
wall.  This  is  a most  desirable  and  commendable  rule.  The  laundry 

work  and  sew’ing  w’ere  both  excellent. 

Indeed  the  wlude  institution  is  remarkably  well  managed,  and  the 
matron  and  her  assistants  are  evidently  of  a high  grade  of  intelli- 


gence and  character. 

In  considering  the  State  Industrial  School  as  a whole,  one  can- 
not but  feel  that  a great  mistake  has  been  made  in  wresting  it  froni 
the  uses  to  wdiich  it  w’as  the  intention  of  its  founders  to  devote  it. 
The  laws  of  1846  contemplated  a Reformatory  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
tliRt  is  for  inale  felons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  anci 
for  female  felons  under  the  age  ot  seventeen  years.  The  buildings 
first  built,  and  still  in  use,  were  intended  for  prisoners,  and  were 
provided  with  cells,  and  the  intention  evidently  was  to  save  from 
the  State  prison,  young  malefactors.  This  class  were,  however, 
troublesome  to  govern,  and  the  institution  has  gradually,  as  has 
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already  been  said,  passed  from  a reformatory  into  an  industrial 
school,  for  which  the  old  buildings  are  totally  unfitted,  and  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  congregate  within  its  walls  the  thousand 
cl  ildren  for  whom  provision  has  been  made. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  State,  were  the  original  provisions 
ol  the  law  of  1846  to  be  re-enacted,  with  the  amendment  added, 
tl:at  no  one  under  fourteen  or  over  twenty-one  should  be  received. 
Such  a reformatory,  managed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  State  Reform- 
at 31-y  at  Elmira,  would  relieve  the  latter  institution,  which  has  now 
too  large  a number  of  inmates,  while  the  new  reformatory  itself 
w iuld  also  become  a mighty  power  for  good. 


State  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Postscript. 

Inspected  November  12, 1886. 

Census  on  that  day : Male  department,  officers,  teachers  and 
employes,  43;  boys,  491;  total,  534.  Female  department,  officers, 
te:  ichers  and  employes,  14 ; girls,  93 ; total,  107 ; total  both  depart- 
m mts,  641. 

The  buildings  were  found  in  good  order.  On  the  day  of  this 
in  ipection  the  boys  were  employed  as  follows:  Caning  shop,  119  in 
thj  first  division,  and  71  in  the  second  division  ; knitting  shop,  78  ; 
ta  lor  shop,  26 ; carpenter  shop,  26  ; blacksmith  shop,  12 ; at  work 
on  farm,  12;  mason  shop,  9;  shoo  shop,  6;  at  domestic  work  in 
halls,  laundry,  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  etc.,  76;  unemployed,  56,  all 
being  thus  accounted  for.  New  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  school 
ro  )ms  by  the  boys,  who  are  now  also  at  work  in  building  a foundry 
fo  • technologic  training  and  do  much  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
in  ititution.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  blacksmith  shop  the  boys 
wore  repairing  iron  bedsteads,  which  until  this  year  it  has  been 
necessary  to  send  out  of  the  institution  for  the  purpose. 

The  Superintendent  is  much  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  iutro- 
drction  during  the  year  of  the  trades  schools  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ce  ling  report,  and  which  presented  an  animated  and  interesting  ap- 
pe  irance  on  this  occasion. 

The  Superintendent  states  that  the  Legislature  of  1886,  appropri- 
at(  d $15,000  for  a hospital  building,  to  be  built  by  contract,  and 
de  fires  to  have  the  law  modified  so  as  to  enable  him  to  employ  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  Under  the 
su  lervision  of  competent  mechanics,  he  claims  that  the  hospital  could 
be  substantially  built,  and  thattlie  employment  of  the  inmates  in  the 
w(  rk  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  result  in  a saving  of  expense  to 
th(!  State  The  appearance  of  the  boys  was  generally  healthy  and 
clem,  though  their  clothes  were  somewhat  ragged.  There  have 
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been  no  epidemics  during  the  year,  15  boys  were  in  the  hos})ital 
with  colds,  etc.  There  were  two  deaths  of  boys  during  the  year, 
both  of  phthisis.  The  institution  is  fortunate  in  its  visiting  phvsi 
cian,  Dr.  Backus,  who  performs  a daily  service  and  has  continued  to 

do  so  for  27  years. 

• The  female  department  which  has  been  for  10  years  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Boyd  was  found  in  beautiful  order.  The  93  girls 
were'^all  in  fine  health.  The  hospital  was  empty  and  there  have  been 
no  deaths  in  this  department  since  1884.  The  average  period  of 
detention  is  two  aiul  one  half  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more 
committals  of  girls  are  not  made.  The  provisions  for  the  care  of  200 
are  unexcelled  and  without  doubt  there  are  in  the  State  10  < girls  at 
large,  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  training  given  at  this 

institution. 


During  the  year  ending  September  30,  188o,  the  two  institu- 
tions, the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  State  Industrial  School, 
whose  condition  has  been  briefly  reported  upon,  had  witliin  their 
walls  2,168  inmates,  of  whom  1,216  remained  under  their  care  at 
that  date.  Of  these,  785  had  been  received  during  the  year,  and 
among  these  new  arrivals  were  131  little  boys  and  girls  less  than 
twelve  years  old,  while  379  were  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years 

and  275  were  over  sixteen. 

They  were  committed  for  the  following  offenses  : 


Assault 

Grand  larceny 

Burglary 

Larceny  and  vagrancy 

Malicious  mischief • 

Taking  and  embezzling  letters  from  post-office 

Incorrigble 

Truant  and  prostitute  child 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Robbery 

Placing  obstruction  on  railroad  track 

Carrying  pistol  without  license 

Unmanageable 

Truancy 

Y agrancy 

Disorderly 

Petit  larceny 


22 

31 

33 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

169 

145 

362 


It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  boys  and  girls,  guilty  of  the  vari- 
ous offenses  detailed  above,  are  fit  inmates  for  institutions  of  the 


I 

1 

i 

I 
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same  character,  even  were  they  approximately  of  the  same  ages,  but 
when  we  find  that  these  785  persons  not  only  vary  so  greatly  in  i-e- 
gard  to  the  gravity  of  their  offenses,  but  also  range  from  five  years 
up  to  eighteen,  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  a worse  system  tli  in 
one  vy Inch  condemns  them  to  a discipline  of  almost  absolute  nni- 
formity,  while  it  also  keeps  hundreds  of  them  confined  in  such  close 
and  constant  companionship  with  each  other  as  makes  it  impossible 
that  the  weaker  and  more  innocent  should  not  receive  the  strommst 
imaginable  impress  from  their  more  advenuirous,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, more  guilty  comrades. 

The  natural  question  is,  what  remedy  is  proposed  for  this  con- 
dition of  things,  and  in  order  to  give  an  answer  which  will  have  the 
weight  of  experience  behind  it,"  I desire  to  ask  your  attention  to 
some  extracts  from  tlie  “ Report  of  the  lioyal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  respecting  Certified  Reformatories,  etc.,”  published  in 
1883  by  the  British  government. 

England  has  had  an  experience  of  reformatory  schools  for  thirty 
years,  and  during  that  time  crime  has  steadily  decreased  with  her. 
It  seems  then  worth  while  for  us  at  least  to  listen  to  what  she  has  to 
^y,  and  the  last  authoritative  utterance  upon  this  subject  is  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  to  which  I have  referred  and 
from  which  I have  made  the  following  extracts. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  on  crime  of  the  Reformatory  and  Indus- 
trial Schools,  the  Commissioners  say: 

The  effects  of  the  system  of  certified  schools  upon  juvenile  and 
adult  crime  has  on  the  whole  been  very  satisfactory.  They  are 
credited,  we  believe  justly,  with  having  broken  up  the  gangs  of 
yoiHig  criminals  in  the  larger  towns;  with  putting  an  end  to  the 
training  of  boys  as  professional  thieves;  and  with  rescuing  children 
fallen  into  crime  from  becoming  habitual  or  hardened  offenders, 
while  they  have  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  preventing  larij’e 
numbers  of  children  from  entering  a career  of  crime.  These  con- 
clusions are  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  the  juvenile  commit- 
ments to  prison  in  England  and  Wales  since  1856  (two  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  first  English  Reformatory  Act,  and  one  year 
before  the  first  Industrial  School  Act).  In  1856  the  number  of 
these  commitments  was  13,981;  in  1866,  9,356;  in  1876,  7,138. 
Since  that  time  the  number  has  regularly  decreased,  and  had  fal- 
len in  1881  to  5,483. 

“Before  these  schools  came  into  operation,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
a large  portion  of  adult  criminals  of  the  worst  classes  consisted  of 
those  who  in  their  childhood  had  been  neglected  or  abandoned  or 
trained  to  a career  of  crime.  From  the  cessation  of  this  source  of 
supply,  a gradual  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  criminals  convicted 
of  the  graver  or  indictable  offenses  might  naturally  be  exjicctcd. 
And  this  lesult,  due  doubtless  in  part  to  other  co-operating  causes, 
but  largely  to  the  agency  of  these  schools,  has  been  obtained  with 
signal  speed  and  to  a remarkable  extent. 
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“Criminals  convicted  of  indictable  offenses  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads:  first,  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude;  second,  those 


sentenced  to  imprisonment. 


Average  in  5 years  ending  1859. . 
Average  in  5 years  ending  1864.  . 
Average  in  5 years  ending  1869 . . 
Average  in  5 years  ending  1874. . 
Average  in  5 years  ending  1879. . 
Actual  number  in  1881 


Average  No.  of  sen-  Estimated  average 
tences  <»f  Penal  of  {lopulution  of 
Servitude  in  5 years.  Engl’d  and  W ales. 

2,589  19,257,184 

2,800  20,369,938 

1,978  21,680,874 

1,622  23,087,947 

1,633  24,700.326 

1,525  25,968,286 


Average  number  during  5 years  ending  1859 
Average  number  during  5 years  ending  1864 
Average  number  during  5 years  ending  1869 
Average  number  during  5 years  ending  1874 
Average  number  during  5 years  ending  1879 
Actual  number  in  1881 


Average  No.  of 
sentences  of 
imprisonment 
in  5 years. 

12,536 

11,406 

12,058 

9,848 

9,950 

9,266 


“ The  foregoing  figures  show  that,  whereas  in  the  quinquennial 
period  of  1855-9  one  sentence  of  penal  servitude  was  inflicted  to 
every  7.438  of  the  population,  tlie  proportion  steadily  decreased, 
nntii  in  the  year  1881  there  was  only  one  sentence  to  every  17,028. 

“The  magnitude  and  effect  of  this  continuous  diminution  of 
serious  crime  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  for  1880-81. 

“ ‘ The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  sentences  of  penal  servi- 
tude, as  compared  with  former  years,  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
fairly  be  taken  to  indicate  a diminution  in  serious  crime. 

“ ‘ If  the  number  sentenced  in  1880  had  been  the  same  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  as  in  the  years  1865-9,  there  would  have 
been  2,585  instead  of  1,654,  a difference  of  931_;  and  taking  the 
avora^^e  time  penal  servitude  prisoners  pass  in  prison  as  six  years, 
tlie  number  of  convict  prison  population,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
the  former  period,  would  be  15,510  instead  of  its  actual  number  of 

10  927.’  ” 

The"  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  desirability  of 
small,  as  compared  to  large,  reformatory  schools,  are  as  follows  : 

“ It  is  in  the  smaller  schools  that  the  personal  influence  of  the 
sinierintendent  can  be  applied  with  most  satisfactoi^j'  lesults^  to 
every  individual  boy  or  girl  in  the  school,  and  to  those  who,  having 
left  It,  can  still  benefit  by  the  watchful  guidance  or  sympathy  of  a 
su])erintendent  who  has  acquired  a knowledge  of  their  characters 
and  an  influence  over  them  for  good. 
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‘‘  1 ho  difhciilty  of  acquiring  such  a knowledge  and  influence  in- 
( iva^os  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number.s  of  tlie  school  And  see 
mg  that,  ill  most  cases,  the  neglect  of  the  parent  has  been  the  cause  of 
t he  conimittal  of  tlie  chilo,  andtliat  this  negdect  must  be  repaired  liy 
tlie  influence  of  those  who  stand  in  loco  parentis,  there  are  stron*)-  rea- 
S3I1S  in  favor  of  keeping  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  as  small 
rs  local  circumstances  will  allow  ; so  that  ea.di  boy  or  girl  may  receive 
as  much  personal  care  and  interest  as  can  be  given  in  an  institution 

^ ’Inch  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  substitute  for  home.  * * * 

feometimes,  no  doubt,  a large  institution  is  inevitable;  and  it  pos- 
sisses  in  its  greater  resources  and  M’ider  sphere  the  power  of  attract- 
^ ^ si'pcrintendeiit  and  staff  of  excejitional  ability  and  force,  and 

Ci^anordiii^  to  tlie  children  instruction  in  a threat  variety  of  trades 
s lited  to  their  different  aptitudes,  liesidcs  e.xpensive  and  complete 
appliances  for  their  industrial  training  ; and  thus  there  may  be  siib- 
s antial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  a small  school, 
fait  in  the  case  of  these  larger  institutions  we  are  impressed  with 
t le  greiit  advantage  of  dividing  them  into  sections,  each  under  a 
rispoiisible  head,  exerting  that  immediate  personal  influence  on 
c^ery  individual  under  his  charge,  which  in  smaller  institutions  is 
a -‘quired  by  the  superintendent.  Such  an  arrangement  should  not 
e vehicle  the  attainment  by  the  superintendent  of  a large  school,  of  a 
knowledge  of  every  child,and  of  its  disposition,  capacity  and  aptitude. 

I 1 stances  of  such  arrangements  in  a reformatory  containing  about 

boys  111  fivm  separate  houses, _ and  of  an  industrial  school  con- 
t:  iiung  about  SuO  boys  in  six^sections,  are  to  be  seen  at  Redhill  the 
o (lest  reforim*tory  in  the  country,  and  at  Feltham,  the  industrial 
S(  hool  to  which  the  police  cases  from  Middlesex  are  sent.  In  our 

0 union  a still  greater  subdivision  than  that  at  Feltham  wmiild  be 
advisable  in  institutions  of  similar  dimensions.’’ 

The  Cominissioners  write  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  endeavor  to 

II  ake  a profit  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates : 

mischief  may  arise  from  making  the  extraction 

01  a profit  from  tlie  inmates’  labor  the  first  object  of  the  institution, 
i liat  the  labor  should  result  in  a return  which  will  reduce  expenses, 
la  a legitimate,  though  it  should  be  only  a secondary  object  If  it 
b(  comes  a primary  motive,  the  true  industrial  interests  6f  the  chil- 
dicn  are  disregarded  ; the  hours  of  work  are  likely  to  bo  unduly 
pioluiiged;  the  other  functions  of  the  institution -1- and  foremost, 
l.ie  religious  and  educational  — are  sure  to  suffer  ; the  children  feel 
that  ihe^}’  arc  being  turned  into  mere  instruments  of  gain.  This  is 
es  )ccially  the  case  if  the  mistake  is  committed  of  grantim’- premiums 
to  the  gocmrnor  and  staff  upon  the  amount  of  the  iiidusnaal  profits 
eaiiicd.  The  belief  of  the  children  in  the  existence  of  such  a iirac- 
tice  IS  certain  to  lead  to  a distaste  for  work,  and  to  discontent,  .if  not 
to  actual  insubordination. 

1 he  dangers  are  not  merely  speculative;  our  remarks  are  founded 
on  tacts  wiiidi  come  under  our  notice.” 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  concerning  the  limits  of 


I 
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age  on  committal  and  the  term  of  detention  in  reformatories  are  as 
follows : 

“ A variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  limits  of  age 
below  which  it  is  proposed  that  children  should  not  be  committed 
to  industrial  schools  and  reformatories.  We  have  considered  all 
tliese  ])roposals,  but  are  convinced  that  there  are  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  the  adoption  of  a hard  and  fast  line  ; that  is  to  say,  to  fixing 
an  age  below  which  no  child  shall  be  sent  either  to  an  industrial 
school  or  to  a reformatory. 

“At  the  same  time,  deprecating  the  committal  of  children  to  such 
schools  of  long  detention  at  an  early  age,  for  any  but  the  strongest  rea- 
son, xve  recommend  that  in  all  cases  of  the  committal  of  a child  of  less 
than  ten  years  of  age  to  an  industrial  school  other  than  a truant  or 
day  industrial  school,  and  of  less  than  fourteen  to  a reformatory,  a 
special  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  be  sent  by  the 
magistrate  to  the  Home  Secretary.” 

The  following  alternatives  to  committal  are  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners : 

“ For  slight  offenses,  the  only  alternative  to  the  reformatory  or 
industrial  school  is  a fine  or  imprisonment,  and  as  the  fine  falls  on 
the  child,  who  is  unable,  while  the  parent  is  often  unwilling  to  pay 
it,  this  sentence  frequently  involves  imprisonment  ; thus  the  only 
option  left  to  the  magistrate  is  either  to  let  the  child  go  unpunished, 
or  to  commit  it  to  an  industrial  school,  a reformatory  or  a prison. 

“We  agree  with  numerous  witnesses  in  recommending  that  in  all 
cases  of  offenses  by  children,  the  magistrate  should  have  the  follow- 
ing alternatives  open  to  him  in  place  of  these  often  inappropriate 
forms  of  punishment,  namely  ; 

“ The  pow’er  to  order  boys  under  fourteen  to  be  whipped ; 

“ Or  to  impose  a fine  (with  imprisonment  in  default)  on  the  parent, 

“ Or  to  take  security  from  the  parent  for  the  good  behavior  of  the 
child. 

“ There  should  also  be  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  parent 
in  court.” 

The  Commissioners  write  as  follows,  under  the  head  of  “ Licenses,” 
which  means  the  conditional  discharge  of  inmates,  wdth  power  to 


take  them  back  on  misbehavior  : 

“It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  considerations  as  to  the  com- 
paratively profitable  labor  of  inmates  during  the  last  years  of  their 
term,  nor  the  mistaken  desire  to  keep  them  in  leading  strings  as  long 
as  possible,  should  prevent  their  restoration  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  ordinary  life. 

“ The  clauses  of  the  Reformatories  Aet  1866  (sec.  18)  and  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (sec.  27),  which  enable  the  managers 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  pei  iod  of 
detention,  to  license  the  child  ‘to  live  with  any  trustworthy  and 
respectable  person  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  him,’  have 
of  late  been  widely  used  with  excellent  results.  It  is  desirable  that 
25 
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there  should  be  a still  more  general  application  of  the  practice  of 
1 censing  children  before  the  expiration  of  I heir  term  of  detention, 
a nd  especially  at  an  earlier  stage  of  that  tonii  and  after  a shorter 
a ctual  detention  than  has  hitherto  been  usual.  To  keep  children 

i ntil  within  three  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  deten- 
t on,  as  is  frequently  done,  and  only  then  to  liceiite  them,  is  to 
f )rego  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  system  of  licensing, 
I amely,  the  hold  which  the  managers  retain  over  children  out  on 
1 cense  until  the  full  term  for  which  they  wei’e  committed  has  expired. 

“ Such  a hold,  exercised  fora  longer  period,  if  possible  two  or  three 
jears,  may  tide  over  the  child’s  early  difficulties  after  its  return  to 
tie  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  outer  world.  But  if  only  three 
months  of  the  period  of  control  remain,  the  opportunity  of  heliiand 
g uidance  will  probably  not  arise  until  the  power  of  revoking  the 
1;  cense,  and,  therefore,  of  effective  intervention  has  lapsed.  It  should, 
i:i  our  opinion,  be  clearly  laid  down  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
i:  ispector  to  report  every  case  in  which  a child,  apparently  fit  to 
rjceive  a license,  has  been  detained  unnecessarily,  to  the  Home  Sec- 
rjtary,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  after  communicating  with  the  mana- 
gers, to  discharge  the  child,  unless  arrangements  were  made  for 
h censing  it.” 

In  regard  to  the  desirability  of  requiring  parents  to  pay  the  board 
of  their  children  in  reformatories,  the  Commissioners  say  : 

“ Such  contributions  are,  however,  the  b(,‘st  check  on  the  abuse  of 
tie  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  by  parents  who  wish 
t)  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  their  children’s  maintenance  and  educa- 
t on  ; they  are  a recognition  of  the  parent’s  resjionsibility,  and  they 
a ’e  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  mode  of  meeting  the  expenses 
o:  those  schools  and  limiting  the  charge  thrown  on  ratesand  taxes.” 

That  practical  experience  in  our  own  country  agrees  with  the 
e cperience  in  England,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  extracts  from  the 
I;Cport  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
t]  act  from  the  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Alanagers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
V inia  House  of  Refuge,  addressed  to  the  Governor,  the  Senate  and 
E ouse  of  Representatives,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  and  the  Citi- 
zoiis  of  Pennsylvania,  embodying  a request  for  authority  to  transfer 
tl  at  institution  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  country  : 

“Experience  has  determined  that  the  best  results  are  attained  in 
Europe  and  this  country  bj  those  Reformatory  Institutions  which 
aie  located  in  the  country  wdiere  the  children  can  be  employed  m 
agricultural  labor,  distributed  into  groups  or  families,  and  retained 
Icng  enough  to  be  thoroughly  reformed  and  weaned  from  tliecor- 
ri  pting  influences  of  their  former  homes  and  associations.  * * * 

“ The  experience  of  those  who  are  intelligently  engaged  inreform- 
alory  work  proves  that  the  shorter  perioi  of  tw'elve  or  fifteen 
ir  onths,  the  usual  time  for  the  retention  of  children  confined  within 
walled  institutions,  cannot  be  productive  of  a thorough  change  of 
character,  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  habits  of 

ii  dustry  and  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  pursuits,  which  alone 
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give  the  best  hope  and  assurance  of  their  permanently  becoming 

useful  respectable  citizens.  * * * 

“ A longer  residence  in  the  country  cannot  fail  to  render  their 
health  more  robust  and  strengthen  them  for  their  subsequent  lives 
of  labor  and  exposure.  There  they  w'ill  acquire  a knowledge  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  and  be  better  qualified  for 
indenture  to  farmers,  so  much  more- desirable  than  being  returned 
to  the  cities  and  towns  from  whence  they  are  committed,  and  again 
exposed  to  evil  temptation  and  companionship.  The  reports  of  our 
visiting  agent  show^  that  of  those  boys  who  w’ere  indentured  to 
farmers  in  1878,  sixty  per  cent,  and  in  1879,  seventy-five  per  cent, 
are  doing  well  — whilst  of  those  returned  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
not  over  fifty  per  cent  are  living  correct  lives  — results  which  need 
no  comment.  * * * 

“ That  w’hich  has  been  proved  of  the  greatest  value  and  success  as 
an  element  of  reformation  in  the  reformatories  of  this  country  and 
abroad,  is  that  in  the  country  a more  thorough  classification  can  be 
made  of  the  children  according  to  age  and  moral  condition,  and  the 
cottage  or  family  systejn  introduced  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings,  thereby  providing  a more  careful  supervision  and  personal 

interest  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

“ The  policy  of  establishing  Reform  Schools  in  the  rural  districts  is 
not  of  doubtful  success.  It  has  been  tested  and  proved  eminently 
successful  in  France  and  Germany,  in  numerous  instances  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  very  many  of  the  Reform  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  ” 

Coining  nearer  home  we  have  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  than  whom  no  man  has 
studied  the  science  of  reformation  more  earnestly  and  thoroughly, 
supporting  that  of  the  British  Commissioners. 

Air.  Will.  P.  Letch  worth,  in  a paper  read  in  July,  1886,  on  the 
Care  of  Dependent  Children,  speaks  as  follows  ; 

“ A reform  school  should  be  located  on  a farm,  removed  some 
distance  from  the  city,  and  organized  and  controlled,  when  practic- 
able, by  private  benevolence.  It  should  receive  aid  from  the  State, 
city,  or  county,  but  not  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  so  that  public 
sympathy  wmuld  be  kept  alive  in  the  reformatory  work.  Parents, 
too,  should  be  required  to  contribute,  in  accordance  with  their  means, 
toward  the  support  of  their  children  in  these  institutions,  in  order 
that  they  may  feel  a due  share  of  responsibility. 

“ These  schools  should  be  small,  such  having  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful. They  should  be  examined  by  a central  supervising  board, 
and  certified  to  as  suitable  for  the  care  and  training  of  delinquents 
before  being  permitted  to  receive  inmates,  and  tliis  examination 
should  be  repeated  and  the  certificate  renewed  each  year  as  a con- 
dition to  continuance.  Should  peculiar  circumstances  make  it 
desirable  that  the  institution  receive  more  than  one  hundred  inmates, 
the  cottage  |)lan  should  be  adopted. 

“ The  internal  system  of  a reformatory  school  should  be,  as  nearly 
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as  practicable,  that  of  the  family,  with  its  rehning  and  elevating  in- 
lliiences;  while  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  and  the  inculcation 
of  religious  principles  should  be  primary  aims.  Perhaps  a boy  enters 
til ) school  feeling  that  the  hand  of  every  man  is  against  him,  and 
with  revenge  in  his  heart;  but  let  him  there  find  a corps  of  just  but 
merciful  guides,  ready  to  teach  him  and  help  him  and  love  him,  and 
it  s reasonable  to  expect  that  he  will  soon  be  actuated  by  better 
feelings  and  nobler  resolves.  The  school  should  be  thorough  in  all 
its  methods,  and  aim  to  impart  a plain  education  and  also  give  in- 
sti  uction  in  mechanical  drawing. 

“ Every  boy  should  be  instructed  in  some  useful  trade  or  occupation, 
an  J his  wishes  consulted  in  selecting  it.  Trades  should  be  taught 
nr  der  the  Russian  system  of  technologic  training,  whereby  a boy, 
as  Mr.  Auchmuty  in  his  trade  school  in  Kew  York  has  demonstrated, 
in  ly  be  taught  plumbing,  carpentering,  stone  and  brick  laying, 
pi  istering,  and  other  useful  handicrafts  in  from  three  to  four  months ; 
an  d when  so  taught,  although  not  having  tluj  expertness  that  comes 
w;th  practice,  is  a better  mechanic  than  though  he  had  spent  five 
years  in  acquiring  a trade  in  the  old  wayj  because  he  has  learned 
those  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  applicable  to  his  trade. 
Si.ch  as  prefer  farming  and  gardening,  so  far  as  season  and  weather 
permit,  should  be  employed  and  instructed  in  these  pursuits.  Every 
be  y should  likewise  be  taught,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  many  little 
ar;s,  too  frequently  neglected  in  the  training  of  youth,  which  are 
aj  plicable  to  every  industry. 

“ Courts  should,  as  now,  commit  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
ao0,  that  require  such  restraint,  to  the  guardianship  of  reform 
sc  lools  during  their  minority.  At  least  six  of  the  first  months 
should  be  spent  in  the  institution.  After  this  time,  if  the  offender 
is  thoroughly  repentant,  he  should  be  placed  in  a family,  subject  to 
re3all.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  exceptional 
cases  to  institutions  like  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 
01  to  other  appropriate  places  for  the  incorrigible.  I once  ex- 
pi  essed  surprise  to  the  superintendint  of  an  English  reform  school, 
waich  had  no  barred  windows  nor  bolts  nor  surrounding  walls,  that 
the  boys,  who  were  working  in  a large  vegetable  garden,  were 
allowed  such  freedom.  He  pointed  to  the  spire  of  a building  rising 
tl  rough  the  green  foliage  a few  miles  distant,  and  said  : ‘ That  is 
a penitentiary.  Every  boy  here  knows  that  we  have  power  to 
transfer  him  there,  where  he  will  have  harder  fare  and  be  kept  at 
w rrk  under  a solitary  system.’  ” 

Finally,  and  to  the  same  effect,  we  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
L . Baker,  a gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,  England.  In  1853, 
^ r.  Baker  opened  upon  his  own  estate  a reformatory  for  boys,  the 
stcond  established  in  England,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has 
studied  the  subject  of  the  management  of  reformatories  for  boys, 
and  of  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  boys  after  their  discharge, 
both  as  a manager  of  the  Hardwicke  Reformatory,  and  as  a magis- 
ti  ate  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
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the  best  authorities,  if  not  the  very  best  authority,  now  living,  in 
regard  to  reformatories  and  also  in  regard  to  all  questions  com.eets,  ! 
with  the  reclaiming  of  criminals  and  the  les&enmg  o uimc. 

Ml  Baker  has,  most  fortunately  for  the  tyorld,  .ecu  able  am 
tvillhm  to  publish  his  experience  ; during  the  thirty-three  years  ha 
the  Hardwicke  Reformatory  has  been  under  his  care  ho  has  wiittcii 

scores  of  reports,  letters  and  addresses  upon  that  and 

iocN  ami  it  is  highly  desirable  that  not  only  tins  Board,  but  the 

■people  of  this  State  should  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 

from  these  papers,  and  I have,  therefore,  made  some  suitable 

Thev'^deal  with  the  history  of  the  reformatory  moyeme.it  in 
Eiiohml  with  the  pritieiples  upon  which  it  has  been  caii  iedon,  and 
wia  matters  of  detail  prived  by  Mr.  Baker’s  own  experience  to  be 

"Trioliowing  is  part  of  an  address  upon  the  general  principles 
wliich  sliould  guide  tlio  roimdors  of  reformatories.  It  was  deluded 
ponfcrcncG  of  incimii^Grs  in  18S0-  , 

-In  most  of  the  counrries  wlnck  first  attempted  t 
criminal  children,  the  chief  object  sought  appears  to  _ha^m  ^^>^n 
conferring  a benelit  on  each  individual  who  was  [weened  so  tl  at 
fifty  boys  were  so  received,  fifty  boys  would  be  tienefi  < • ' 

England  from  the  commencement  of  our  small  Connt>  Kaorma- 
torfes  a higher  principle  was  adopted,  viz.,  that  by  taking  at  hist  a 
hmited  area  and  receiving  all  the  twice  or  three  or  four  times  co  - 
victed  children,  ami  removing  tlieiu  from  f 

received  ten  who  had  fallen  we  might  save  j . 

- This  hope  was  far  nmre  than  realized.  Under  the  old  system  of 

coinmittiim  boys  to  gaol  time  after  time,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  vv?is  evident  that  no  good  result  was  ^ 

crime  was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  m ^ 

rnPmG  to  Di-isoii  of  children  under  sixteen  in  England  ami  U ales 
viUeuciiod  13,9f  1.  In  tiiat  year,  i.owevev,  a sufficient  uumber  ot 
Reformatories  had  sprung  up  all  over  England  to  enable  us  to 
receive  all  children  convicted  for  the  second  time  or  ofteiier,  and  the 
efeh  of  till  w as  riiat  tour  years  iater,  iu  1800,  the  number  of  coim 
mittals  of  children  under  sixteen  was  reduced  to  8,0...  ihe 
quality  of  the  offenses  also  was  reduced  even  more  than  the 

Tnstead  of  nearly  14,000  convicted,  of  whom  probably  1,000  veie 
Ihlleov  four  times  convicted,  clever,  habitual  thieves  seducing 
traininc^  and  leading  many  others  to  follow  in  their  wake,  we  1 <d 
little  more  than  8,000  weak  children,  most  of  whom  had  once,  and  a 
few  twTceh-ielied  to  tcmp.a.iou,  few  ot  whom  had  ti.o  w.sii,  none 

c?im“  greater  mPistinctiy  traceable  to 

:,rr^h"rorr“:ouu:'r 

reformation  of  the  individual  cliildreu  received,  because  during  those 
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fc  iir  years  we  had  admitted  less  than  1,(100  a-year,  but  the  reduction 
wis  at  the  rate  of  0,0()0  a year  ; and  also  because  few  or  those 
received  had  been  discharged,  ami  therefore  it  was  not  known  or 
tested  whether  we  had  succeeded  in  retbnning  them  or  not.  'Hie 
reluction  was  due  solely  to  the  absence  from  the  public  of  the 
infecting  and  corrupting  element,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  the  savinn- 
the  hitherto  innocent  from  tlie  temptation  of  the  companionship  ot 
ol  1 and  experienced  thieves,  able  and  willing  to  instruct  and  train 
them  in  crime.  So  far  as  we  found,  no  boys  w'ere  led  or  trained  in 
cr  me  by  men  ; they  were  led  and  educated  entirely  by  boys,  and 
therefore  when  wo,  by  receiving  every  bov  on  a second  cotiviction, 
prevented  any  from  attaining  the  practice  and  skill  necessary  for  a 
leader,  juvenile  crime  decreased  as  1 have  disscribed,  and  for  every 
child  wdiom  we  received  and  had  a possibility  of  reforming,  live 
ot  lers  were  prevented  from  falling,  and,  let  mo  add,  at  the  end  of 
tv  enty  years  more,  instead  of  a large  increase  on  the  number  of 
1^56,  the  number  has  sunk  to  0,810,  or  less  than  half. 

‘•Here,  then,  we  have  before  us  the  two  principles,  and  it  is  for  ns 
to  consider  which  of  the  two,  or  what  degree  of  union  of  the  two, 
it  s most  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  we  should  adopt,  viz., 
sluuld  we  make  it  our  first  object  to  reform  the  individual  child 
who  has  done  wrong  ? or  should  our  chief  endeavor  be  to  keep 
so  jiety  free  from  the  corrupting  element  of  habitual  thieves,  who 
while  they  existed,  more  than  doubled  tlie  youthful  crime  of  the 
CO  mtry  ? 

“ At  first  sight  it  may  appear  desirable  that  every  child  who  has 
done  wrong,  and  whose  wrong  doing  may  be  supposed  to  be  a con- 
sdiuence  of  the  defective  education  by  its  parents,  should  be  placed 
urder  the  care  of  the  State,  and  receive  a moral  and  religious  train- 
in,,^  which  will  make  him  a good  citizen.  It  is  sometimes  broadly 
st?  ted  that  if  all  were  so  treated  crime  would  be  exterminated,  and 
th  it  on  the  other  hand  all  youthful  criminals  not  so  treated  will 
imivitably  by  robbery,  imprisonment,  and  penal  servitude,  cost  large 
su  ns  to  the  country. 

‘ This  is  not  true,  and  to  suppose  that  all  boys  who  once  commit 
crime  will,  if  not  sent  to  Keforraatories,  become  habitual  criminals, 
is  umply  contrary  to  facts  which  we  cannot  doubt. 

‘We  hear  much  of  the  utter  ruin  which  imprisonment  causes  to 
ch  Idren  and  adults  — that  they  can  never  wipe  off  the  stain  — can 
sel  loin  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  obtain  honest  emplovmeut  unless 
they  go  to  some  new  country  and  thus  conceal  the  tru  li  (a  not  very 
ho  lest  proceeding).  Yet  we  find  that  in  England  and  Scotland  an 
average  of  7,663  children  are  every  year  committed  to  prison,  and 
on  y 666  of  them,  or  not  quite  one  in  eleven,  are  again  convicted 
un  ler  sixteen.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  tell  how  many  may  relapse 
at  i later  age.  In  my  own  county  we  take  great  pains  to  trace  out 
thi!  antecedents  of  prisoners,  and  we  rarely  find  that  they  have  been 
Convicted  as  children.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  one  in 
eleven,  one  in  five  relapses,  and  this  is  beyond  probability. 
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“I  think  that  I shall  hardly  be  accused  of  caring  more  for  the  sav- 
ing of  money  than  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  I certainly  bold 
that  when  we  are  entrusted  with  the  money  of  others  we  are  bouml 
to  be  at  least  as  careful  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  it  produce 
as  adequate  results,  as  if  it  were  our  own. 

“ Xor  is  this  all.  Yaluable  as  Reformatories  are  in  cases  where 
crime  is  justly  apprehended,  they  ought  not  to  be  used  nisi  dnjnus 
vindice  nodus.  We  have  no  right  to  take  credit  for  reforming  lOU 
boys  when  80  or  more  would  have  been  reformed  witliout  us. 
Nor  do  I believe  that  we  do  good  by  interfering  unnecessarily  with 
parental  responsibility.  I cannot  but  fear  that  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  922  children  sent  on  first  conviction  in  1877  (more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole)  were  sent  rather  because  they  were  trouble- 
some, than  from  any  fear  of  their  becoming  habitual  criminals. 

“At  the  same  time,  while  I object  as  a (jenaral  rule  to  admitting 
boys  on  first  conviction,  I allow’’  that  there  ought  to  be  exceptions. 
When  a large  party  of  Reformatory  managers  discussed  this  subject 
in  1861  it  was  proposed  that  boys  above  14  who  were  thought  likely 
to  relapse  should  be  accepted  ; and  I have  always  admitted  first  con- 
victions for  arson,  placing  stones  on  a railway,  or  for  serious  in- 
decent assaults.  Not  that  all  these  always  betoken  great  depravity 
of  mind,  but  that  the  consequences  are  so  likely  to  be  serious  that 
a strong  deterrent  should  be  used  to  prevent  them,  and  in  practice 
there  is  nothing  so  deterrent  either  to  parents  or  children  as  the 
Reformatory. 

“It  is  so  long  since  this  question  has  been  discussed  that  I may  be 
accused  of  holding  singular  opinions,  yet  at  our  meeting  in  1861 
seventeen  managers  of  Reformatories  agreed  to  these  principles,  and 
especially  Mr.  Sidney  Turner,  whose  name  and  opinions  will  carry, 
probably,  greater  weight  with  all  now  present  than  any  other, 
strongly  advocated  the  general  refusal  to  admit  boys  on  first  convic- 
tion. In  his  fourth  report  (for  1860),  p.  9,  he  says:  ‘ Above  half, 

the  boys  have  been  received  on  first  conviction.  This  circumstance 
bears  vitally  on  the  cost  and  value  of  the  Reformatory  School  system 
Reformatories  will  require  to  be  enlarged  if  children  of  so  young 
an  age  and  so  innocent  a class  are  to  be  received  so  freely  into  them. 
The  demands  made  hitherto  on  the  public  purse  have  been  singu- 
larly moderate  in  comparison  with  their  positive  advantage  ; but 
the  cost  will  be  differently  viewed  wnen  found  to  be  incurred 
for  the  cure  of  positive  evils  hut  for  the  prevention  of  possible  ones' 
He  held  the  same  opinion  till  his  justly  lamented  death.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a paper  written  in  1863,  on  the 
management  of  reformatories : 

“ A reformatory  must  be  understood  not  to  be  a charitable  in- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  children  sent  there,  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  parents  from  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  their  children, 
nor  to  relieve  parishes  from  supporting  their  own  poor,  but  their 
object  is  to  decrease  crime  — first,  by  lessening  temptation  to  the 
hitherto  innocent  ; and,  secondly,  preventing  those  who  have  com- 
menced crime  from  continuing  it. 
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Now  it  IS  obvions  to  all  who  have  at  all  studied  the  matter 
t f,  nothing  IS  80  likely  to  lead  a hitherto  innocent  hoy  into  crime 
as  the  tact  ot  his  finding  constantly  before  him  several  boys  who  are 
111  habits  of  crmie,  who  are  sufficiently  skilled  to  encoiiraije  and  to 
eicli  him,  and  who  are  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  1-ailiim 
111 ai  astray.  But  a boy  has  never  arrived  at  this  point  at  the  lime 
ot  his  second  cmviction.  For  this  reason  the  mana.^ers  of  the  re- 
to -matory  schools  decline  as  a general  rule  to  receive  boys  on  their 
hist  conviction,  but  beg,  as  a general  rule,  to  have  all  bovs  sent  to 
tlnm  on  the  second  conviction.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  few 


exceptions  to  such  a rule.  A boy  who  has  been  long  known  to  the 
pc  bee  as  a clever  thief,  though  he  has  not  lieen  iirevionslv  camdit 
may  in  some  cases  be  sent  to  a reformatory  on  his  first  convietTon! 
A min,  there  may  be  trifling  cases  in  which  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
wlnle  to  incur  the  expense  of  a reformatory  oven  on  a second  con- 
VKtion,  but  these  exceptions  ought  to  be  few. 

‘ In  cases  where  boys  require  care  rather  than  reformation,  where 
ttio  parents  are  bad  or  are  absent,  and  a child  is  rather  in  danqer  of 

df  fallen,  he  may  be  sent,  tinder  twelve  years  olffi 

It  round  guilty  of  larceny,  or  under  fourteen  if  found  guilty  of  va-- 
rai  cy,  to  one  of  the  industrial  schools.  ^ 

‘A  boy  sent  to  a reformatory  must  be  committed  first  to  prison 
foi  fourteen  days  or  longer,  and  at  the  end  of  such  time  to  the  rc- 
foiinatory  from  two  to  five  years.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  is  to  remain  there  for  the  whole  sentence. 


Phis  is  exactly  the  point  which  I am  told  is  misunderstood  by  many 

and  which  I am  particularly  anxious  should  be  as  fully  iinlwstood 
as  possible. 


• The  law  has  evidently  not  intended  the  reformatory  manaf^er 
to  >e  a mere  blind  instrument  for  the  simple  infliction  of  puniSi- 
me  it,  but  has  throughout  given  him  large  powers  to  be  used  as  may 
be  squired  for  the  diminution  of  crime.  He  is  not  judged  of  by 
t le  Home  Othce  simply  according  to  his  carrying  out  a certain  rout- 
me  but  he  is  expected  to  show  year  after  year  what  has  become  of 
all  :he  boys  who  have  passed  through  his  hands;  and  he  is  jndo-ed 
not  by  tlie  polish  of  his  floors  or  the  goodness  of  his  dinners, 'burby 
the  atter-hfe  of  those  who  have  left  the  school,  and  by  the  rarity  of 
tlioie  who  require  its  treatment.  The  law  has,  therefore,  trusted 
hill  with  unusual  powers,  and  has  found  the  benefit  of  doing  so* 
uhile  it  IS  tlie  duty  of  the  Home  Office  Inspector  to  watch  the  exer- 
cise  of  those  powers,_and  see  that  Uiey  are  used  with  discretion. 

_ ilie  law  in  the  first  place,  while  it  gave  long  terms  of  deten- 
tioi.,  gave  pow'er  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  relax  these  terms  at 
pleasure;  but  the  obtaining  such  a remission  took  some  time,  and 
Jett  tlie  nianager  powerless  to  restrain  the  boy  if  he  went  wrono-  af- 
ter leaving  the  school;  therefore,  by  the  t>()th  and  21st  of  vlct., 
chap.  00,  the  manager  of  a reformatory  was  empowered  not  to  give 
a bt  v a pardon,  but  at  any  time  after  the  exjiiration  of  one-half  of 
the  >euteuce  to  give  him  license  to  work  elsewhere  so  long  only  as 
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he  continues  to  behave  well.  The  license  must  be  renewed  every 
month,  and  is  forfeited  at  any  moment  that  the  manager  may  see  lit 
to  wdthdraw  it. 

“ This  is  a large  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  manager,  but 
is  one  extremely  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  The  great  object  is  to 
lessen  crime  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The  manager  who  has 
had  the  boy  under  his  watch  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  years 
must  be  better  able  to  judge  when  he  may  be  safely  trusted  at  large 
than  the  magistrate  wdio  only  saw  him  for  half  an  hour  during  his 
trial.  Again,  it  is  desirable  that  the  expense  of  a reformatory 
should  be  incurred  for  no  longer  time  than  is  necessary.  Hewq  hav- 
ing power  to  recall  a boy  we  are  enabled  to  make  tbe  experiment  of 
putting  him  out  far  earlier  than  we  would  have  otherwise  ventured 
to  trust  him.  But  more  important  than  all  is  the  stimulus  given  to 
a boy  to  behave  well  on  his  first  discharge,  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  kept  under  watch,  and  is  liable  to  bo  recalled  not  only  on  the 
commission  of  a crime,  but  upon  his  being  found  in  bad  company,  or 
idle,  or  even  out  of  regular  employment.  All  statistics  show  that,  if 
an  oftender  after  leaving  prison  works  steadily  and  honestly  for  a 
year  or  two,  the  chances  of  his  relapse  to  crime  are  very  greatly  re- 
duced. It  is  just  at  his  re-entrance  to  the  world  that  the  tempta- 
tion is  the  greatest,  and  it  is  here  that  the  license  system,  if  properly 
carried  out,  exactly  meets  the  difficulty. 

“This  is  the  system  which  was  attempted  in  England  under  the 
name  of  ticket-of-leave,  but  was  unfortunately  rendered  useless  by 
leaving  out  the  supervision  which  was  its  most  important  feature. 
It  is  the  same  system  which  tried  in  Ireland  has  reduced  the  number 
of  convicts  by  more  than  one-half,  and  which  tried  in  English  refor- 
matories reduced  the  number  of  convictions  of  English  boys  by 
nearly  one-half,  and  the  amount  of  crime  in  a far  greater  degree.” 

The  following  extracts  from  a paper  written  in  1800  are  sugges- 
tive : 

“ Is  it  desirable  or  right  to  commit  to  a reformatory  mere  children 
who  have  been  guilty  of  some  one  trifling  theft  ? It  is  urged  by  some 
that  the  earlier  you  deal  with  children  the  more  chance  there  is  of 
reforming  them.  That  if  a child  is  once  sent  to  gaol  he  can  never 
recover  it — but  must  inevitably  return  to  gaol  time  after  time 
till  he  becomes  a hardened  burglar.  That  no  expense  (so  long  as  it  is 
borne  by  the  State)  should  be  spared  to  reclaim  a boy  from  so  sad  a 
fate,  with  a great  deal  more,  which,  if  true,  would  be  of  considerable 
weight.  To  all  this  I can  only  reply,  that  experience  is  very  apt  to 
differ  from  theory  — that  placing  a very  young  child  in  a reforma- 
tory is  not  the  best  way  to  reform  him.  Unless  he  be  very  preco- 
ciously bad  he  will  be  better  at  home  with  his  mother  and  with  chil- 
dren of  his  own  age,  than  mixed  with  boys  far  older  than  himself. 
AVere  a reformatory  nursery  e.^tablished  especially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren of  10  and  11,  the  case  might  he  different;  but  if  well  suited  to 
teach  rough  hard  work  to  boys  of  15,  10  and  17  years,  it  can  hardly 
be  exactly  suited  to  children  of  10.  As  to  the  assertion  that  if  a 
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child  18  once  sent  toffaol  he  is  mined,  and  sure  to  be  sent  there  again, 
it  :s  one  we  have  all lieardso  very  often  that  were  it  nut  entirely  con- 
tradicted by  fact,  we  would  hardly  believe  it  to  be  purely  imaginary. 
The  fact,  however,  I believe  still  remains  palpable  ami  evident  to 
all  who  will  see  it,  that  of  all  the  boys  throughout  England  — with 
tin  exception  of  a few  large  towns  — who  have  been  convicted,  not 
alxive  one  in  eight  are  a second  time  found  guilty.  The  question  of 
ex]>ense  is  one  on  which  I cannot  help  thinking  that  more  weiglit 
slu  uld  be  laid.  The  money  of  the  State  should  be  as  carefully 
de.'dt  with  as  our  own.  Now  let  me  ask  — Is  tliere  any  gentleman 
he -e  who  would  lay  out  from  40^.  to  100?.  of  his  own  money  to 
rei  ledy  an  evil,  when  he  knows  that  another  remedy  costing  just  \L 
does  practically  succeed  in  seven  cases  out  of  eight  ? These  are,  in 
fact,  the  almost  exact  proportions.  To  send  a boy  to  gaol  for  four- 
teen days  costs  just  about  1?.  To  send  him  to  a reformatory  for  two 
yenrs  costs  40?.,  for  five  years,  100?.  I only  ask  that  the  less  expen- 
sive remedy  should  be  tried  first.  If  it  succeed,  well  and  good.  If 
no  , and  the  boy  take  to  stealing  again,  depend  upon  it,  with  such 
a police  as  we  have,  he  will  not  go  on  long  undetected, and  then  will 
be  the  time  to  try  the  more  costly  remedy.  But,  as  I have  said,  the 
intsrnal  management  is  of  small  interest  compared  with  the  refor- 
mation of  the  boys  and  even  the  reformation  of  those  wlio 
ha  'e  fallen  into  crime  is  of  less  interest  than  preventing  the 
inr  ocent  from  being  corrupted.  I will  only  add  that  all  my 
ex])erience  hitherto  has  gone  to  show  that  our  first  object  — 
tin  general  decrease  of  crime  — is  effected  more  by  determining  the 
pr(  per  cases  to  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  than  by  any  treatment 
which  can  be  applied  to  them  when  sent  there;  and  that  the  second 
ob  ect  — the  reformation  of  the  individuals  — depends  far  more  on 
the  influence  — the  hold — the  watch  — which  may  be  kept  upon 
the  boy  after  he  leaves  the  reformatory,  than  upon  the  length  of  time 
he  remains  in  it.” 

V paper  on  Reformatory  Schools  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Asiociation,  at  Liverpool,  in  1854,  contains  the  following  results  of 
Ml . Baker’s  own  experience  as  manager  of  a reformatory  : 

‘ Agricultural  employment  is  the  kind  peculiarly  adapted  to  in- 
stil utions  whose  aim  is  to  unite  real  advantages  to  the  boy,  with  the 
absence  of  all  which  may  appear  even  to  the  ignorant  to  make  the 
eflf(!Cts  of  crime  desirable. 

‘‘But  there  are  yet  other  advantages  which  are  quite  as  important. 
Th  3 mind  of  a boy  fresh  from  the  excitemems  and  passions  of  the 
stn  sets  of  a town — the  alternating  crime  and  idleness  — the  lavish 
expenditure  when  lucky,  atul  the  cold  want  when  unsuccessful  — is 
in  i state  of  feverish  restlessness,  which  i-eipiires  to  be  allayed  before 
it  ( an  safely  be  operated  upon.  Now,  I know  of  no  employment 
which  will  allay  the  excitement  and  tranquihze  the  mind,  so"  as  to 
prepare  it  to  be  acted  upon  by  a firm  kindness,  like  steady  hard  dig- 
gir  g,  and  this  is  one  point  in  which  lies,  as  I think,  the  great  value 
of  igricultural  employment.  A boy  comes  to  us,  usually  quick  and 
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energetic  by  nature  (for  unless  he  be  so  he  Is  not  likely  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  evil),  and  with  a restless  craving  for  change 
and  excitement  caused  by  long  continued  vagabond  and  lawless 
habits.  Set  him  at  once  to  tailoring  or  shoemaking,  and  while  he 
feels  an  apparent  confinement  of  his  body  within  four  walls,  his 
mind  has  full  liberty  to  return  in  imagination  to  former  scenes  of 
excitement.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  put  him  to  hard  and  unused 
bodily  exertion  ; his  energy  expends  itself,  not  only  hannlessly  but 
profitably  on  the  stiff  clay  ; the  very  feel  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
appearance  of  liberty  tend  to  tranquilize  and  allay  the  feverish 
excitement,  and,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  he  is  disposed 
rather  to  enjoy  his  rest  in  his  new  career  that  to  revert  to  his  for- 
“We also  find  another  great  advantage  in  farm  labor.  The 
greater  part  of  the  boys  come  from  towns,  and  if  we  taught  them 
trades,  to  towns  they  must  return.  True,  we  should  probably  en- 
deavor to  place  them  in  other  towns  than  those  from  which  they 
came ; yet  still,  to  a boy  used  to  the  vices  of  the  streets,  a large  town 

will  always  have  great  temptation. 

“ But  there  is  yet  another  point  to  be  most  zealously  watched  and 
guarded  against,  namely,  that  we  do  not  allow  the  warm  interest 
we  take  in  the  criminals  under  our  care — or  our  own  natural  vanity 
in  turning  them  out  as  creditably  to  ourselv'es  as  may  be  — to  in- 
duce us  to  give  them  superior  advantages,  and  thus  make  them  an 
object  of  envy  to  the  inrif)cent. 

‘‘It  must  always  be  difficult  to  avoid  this.  We  are  all  prone  — 
the  educated  more  than  the  uneducated  — to  think  others  better  off 
than  ourselves;  but  if  there  were  once  raised  a general  feeling  that 
admission  to  a school  of  this  kind  were  a thing  to  be  desired,  we 
should,  I fear,  have  done  a positive  evil  to  the  many  which  would 
outweigli  whatever  benefits  we  should  give  to  the  few. 

‘‘  W e must  bear  in  mind  that  our  boys,  being  far  above  the  aver- 
age in  quickness  and  energy,  \sill,  in  all  probability,  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  rightly  directing  that  energy,  eventually  surpass  their  more 
honest  neighbors  in  the  course  of  life. 

“ This  I would  not  attempt  to  hinder.  If  they  are  cleverer  or 
more  energetic,  let  them,  when  they  have  acquired  a right  direction, 
raise  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  But  while  on  the 
one  hand  I would  not  attempt  to  repress  them,  I would  not  on  the 
other  allow  their  crime  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  their  elevation. 

‘‘  In  many  small  or  thinly  populated  counties,  I believe  that  one 
school  of  from  twenty  to  forty  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  age  might 
suffice  for  two  or  three  counties  where  there  was  no  large  town  at 
hand,  and  so  far  as  I can  judge,  by  my  own  experience,  I should 
say  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  size  to 
manage. 

“ An  old  farm-house  will  hold  this  number  and  be  infinitely  better 
than  new  buildings,  for  tlie  very  reason  that  it  looks  more  homely 
and  plain.  The  more  simple  and  unambitious  your  building  can  be, 
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the  less  inducement  will  it  hold  out  to  the  honest,  and  the  better 
wil]  it  prepare  the  boys  for  the  rough  life  and  accommodation  which 
the/  will  afterward  find  in  a farm-house. 

“ I confess  I believe  that  the  moment  you  get  a building  which 
will  strike  the  vulgar  as  ornamental,  you  to  that  degree  commence 
a d(  cided  evil.  Picturesque  you  inay  have  it.  An  old  half-timbered 
tan  i-house  is  a most  pleasing  object  to  tlie  l)etter  educated.  Our 
owi  school,  with  its  plain  red  brick  gables  and  its  low’  tiled  roof, 
will  when  the  creepers  have  got  up  the  walls,  be  not  an  objectionable 
lool  ing  building  to  see  on  one’s  estate.  But  /his  excites  no  envy  5 
no  . eeling  among  the  honest  poor  that  ‘ there  is  a grand  place  built 
for  tliievGS  while  I and  iny  honest  wife  and  children  are  forced  to 
put  up  with  a wretched  cottage.’  ” 

Ihe  following,  from  a paper  w’ritten  in  1855,  is  valuable  : 

The  act  of  last  session  empowers  magistrates,  when  they  ‘ com- 
mit youthful  offenders’  to  reformatory  schools,  to  make  an  order 
on  t le  parents  for  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  This  power 
is  practically  of^  the  greatest  value  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  the 
prei  ention  of  crime,  by  making  the  parents  in  some  degree  responsi- 
ble or  the  good  conduct  of  their  children. 

‘‘  Without  such  a check  as  this,  many  parents  will  be  glad  to  get 
thei  * children  taken  off  their  hands  by  any  means,  and  I cannot  but 
fear  that  the  increased  numbers  at  present  in  our  school  are  in  some 
degi  ee  owing  to  the  fact  of  many  boys,  whose  parents  could  well 

affoi  d to  pay,  having  been  lately  sent  to  us  without  such  an  order 
bein  » made. 

“ fhe  effect  of  this,  if  so  felt,  must  be  most  prejudicial.  The 
spreiding  an  idea  that  a parent,  by  allowing  his  child  to  fall  into 
crime,  may  secure  a home  for  that  child  without  cost  to  himself  — 
in  fi  ct,  that  by  his  child’s  crime  he  may  be  a gainer  to  the  extent  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance,  would  be  allowing  a most  dangerous 
tem])tation.  1 trust  you  wdll  forgive  my  again  urging  that,  in 
alra(  St  all  cases,  however  honest  the  parent  may  be,  an  order  should 
be  1 aade  on  him  or  her  to  at  least  such  an  amount  as  the  child 
won  d have  cost  them  if  kept  at  home.” 


^ e seem  then,  in  this  State,  to  have  gradually  adopted  as  ystera 
of  d(  aling  with  boys  who  need  reforming,  directly  contrary  to  what 
is  recognized  by  experts  in  reformatory  science,  to  be  the  wisest  and 
most  effective. 

Snail  institutions,  where  the  personal  influence  of  the  officers  can 
be  b:  ought  to  bear  on  each  individual,  and  where  tlie  character  and 
tendencies  of  each  individual  can  be  studied  with  a view  to  appro- 
priate treatment  in  the  institution,  and  the  choice  of  helpful  sur- 
roiin  lings  for  each,  when  ho  can  safely  be  discharged,  are  acknowl- 
edge I to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  have  institutions  so 
large,  that  it  is  a physical  impossibility  to  discriminate  in  the 
treat  nent  of  individuals. 
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Classification,  to  prevent  contamination  is  considered  to  be  of  the 
very  first  importance.  We  have  hundreds  of  boys  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  shades  of  criminality,  working,  eating  and  playing  together, 
which  must  go  far  to  counteract  even  the  moral  training  that  is  pos- 
sible in  such  great  collections  of  wavward  children  and  youth. 

Training  boys  to  farm- work  and  encouraging  the  tastes  which 
will  lead  them  out  of  cities  into  the  country,  is  accejtted  as  one  of 
the  wisest  means  for  preventing  their  being  again  subjected  to  the 
temptations  by  which  they  have  shown  themselves  liable  to.be  led 
astray.  In  our  reformatories,  not  one  boy  in  a hundred  is  taught 
either  farmins:  or  gardening.  All  the  training  thev  receive  is  in 
mechanical  work,  usually  the  tending  of  machines. 

To  remedy  the  evils  pointed  out,  we  need  a totally  new  system 
of  dealin<»'  with  our  juvenile  criminals.  We  need  a number  of 
small,  country  reform  schools  to  treat  incorrigible  boys  between  the 


ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  ymars. 

Each  county  should  have  one  or  more  of  such  schools,  under  the 
management  of  volunteer  boards  of  managers  and  supported  by  the 
payments  from  the  parents  of  children  committed  to  it,  supple- 
mented by  such  payments  from  the  school  districts  to  which  each 
child  belongs  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit  for  his 
support.  It  should  be  made  for  the  interest  of  all  parents  and  of 
the  community  to  keep  children  out  of  the  reform  school. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  exceptionally  vicious, 
should  be  placed  on  probation,  under  the  charge  of  the  board  of 
managers,  but  not  transferred  to  the  reform  school. 

The  following  bill,  if  it  becomes  a law,  would  render  possible  the 
establishment  of  small  country  reformatories,  as  above  suggested. 


An  Act  for  the  formation  of  societies  for  establishing  reformatories 

to  diminish  the  sources  of  crime. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neio  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  five  or  more  persons  of  full  age,  a majority  of 
whom  shall  be  citizens  of  and  residents  within  this  State,  wlio  shall 
desire  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing reformatory  societies  to  diminish  the  sources  of  crime,  may 
make,  sign  and  acknowledge,  before  any  person  authorized  to  take 
the  acknowledgment  of  <leeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  countv  in  which  the  business  of  such  society  is  to 
be  conducted,  a certificate  in  writing,  in  whicli  shall  be  stated  the 
name  or  title  by  whicli  such  society  shall  be  known  in  law,  the  par- 
ticular business  and  objects  of  such  society,  the  number  of  trustees, 
directors  or  managers  to  manage  the  same,  and  the  names  ot  the 
trustees,  directors  or  managers  of  such  society  for  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  ; but  such  certificate  shall  not  be  filed,  unless  by  tlie 
written  consent  and  approbation  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
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pn  me  court,  of  the  district  in  wliich  the  place  of  business  nr  princi- 
pal office  of  such  society  shall  he  located,  to  l)e  indorsed  on  such 
certificate,  and  such  consent  and  approbation  shall  not  he  ^iven  ex- 
cejt  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Jh.ard  ot  Charities. 

h 2.  Upon  lilinw  the  certiticate  as  aforesaid,  the  ])ersons  who  shall 
ha' e signed  and  acknowledged  such  certiticate,  and  their  associates 
ant,  successors  shall  thereupun  by  virtue  of  the  act,  be  a body  politic 

am.  corporate,  by  the  name  stated  in  such  certiticate,  and  as  such 
shs  11  have  power : 

J . To  have  perpetual  succession  by  such  corporate  name. 

t . To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend,  in  any  court  of  law 
or  ( iqiiity. 

c . To  make  and  use  a common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

4 . To  appoint  such  officers,  teachers,  managers  and  other  a‘'-ents 

as  the  business  of  the  corporation  may  require,  and  to  fix  their'eom- 
per  sation . 

L To  make  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State 
ort  f the  United  States,  for  the  management  (»f  its  property  and  the 
reg  ilation  of  its  affairs. 

6.  To  contract  and  be  contracted  with. 

7.  To  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant,  devise  or  be- 
quest, any  property,  real  or  personal,  and  the  same  to  dispose  of  at 
pleusure.  But  such  corporation  shall  nut,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 

hold  real  estate  the  yearly  income  derived  from  which  shall  exceed 
the  sura  of  $50,000. 

^ 3.  Any  justice  of  the  peace,  police  justice  or  other  raao-istrate, 

ma3  commit  to  any  reformatory  established  under  this  act,  any  child 

und3r  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  that  shall  be  convicted  before  him, 
upoi  being  satisfied^  that  such  child  has  been  theretofore  arrested  ; 
and  may  also  commit  to  any  such  reformatory  any  child,  under  said 
age,  that  shall  be  convicted  before  him,  of  such  grave  offense  as  to 
satisfy  the  magistrate  that  the  child  is  of  depraved  mind.  The  fact 
of  s ich  prior  arrest  or  that  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is 
of  depraved  mind,  shall  be  recited  in  the  warrant  of  commitment. 

§ 1.  Xo  child  shall  be  committed  under  the  foregoim>'  section  for 
a shorter  period  than  during  the  minority  of  such  child!’  The  war- 
rant of  commitment  shall  order  the  parents,  or  parent,  of  such  child 
to  contribute  the  weekly  sura  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  toward 
the  naintenanee  of  the  child.  The  contribution  shall  be  payable, at 
the  md  of  each  week,  to  the  managers  of  the  reformatory,  and  may 
be  s led  for  and  recovered  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  reformatory. 
The  rate  of  contribution  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  or  the 
contribution  may  be  temporarily  remitted,  by  the  committing  magis- 
trate , or  in  case  of  his  death  or  disability,  by  any  other  inafj''istrate 
of  the  county  for  cause  shown.  “ 

§ ).  Any  father,  mother  or  guardian  of  a child  that  is  under  six 
teen  years  of  age  may  surrender  such  child  to  any  such  reformatorv, 
and  uich  surrender  shall  be  irrevocable  during  the  minority  of  such 
chile . 
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§ G.  Such  surrender  shall  be  made  : 

1.  By  the  father  of  the  child. 

2.  If  he  be  dead,  or  be  not  of  legal  capacity,  or  if  ^ he  shall^  have 
abandoned  his  family,  and  such  abandonment  1 c c d 1 1 L y ^ , 

of  the  peace  of  the  town  within  which  such  family  resides,  then  by 

tlie  mother. 

3.  If  the  mother  be  dead,  or  be  not  of  legal  capacity,  then  by  the 
guardian  of  such  child  duly  appointed. 

§ 7.  Such  surrender  shall  be  made  by  an  instrument  in  writing, 
signed  and  acknowledged  or  proved  by  such  father,  mother  or 
guardian,  and  such  instrument  shall  be  substantially  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

I , father  (mother  or  guardian)  of  , do 

hereby  surrender  the  said  to  the  (naming  the  reform- 

atory), during  the  minority  of  such  child,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  of  the  laws  of 

(Signature) 

(Acknowledgment) 

§ 8.  The  person  who  shall  surrender  a child  under  section  7 of 
this  act  shall  contribute  the  weekly  sum  of  $1.50,  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  such  child.  This  contribution  shall  be  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  week,  to  the  managers  of  the  reformatory,  and  may  be  sued 
for  and  recovered  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  reformatory.  The 
rate  of  contribution  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  or  the  contrib- 
ution may  be  temporarily  remitted,  by  the  managers  of  the  reform- 
atory, for  cause  shown. 

§9.  Whenever  the  sura  actually  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
for  any  week  toward  the  maintenance  of  a child  shall  be  less  than 
$1.50,  the  difference  between  such  sum  and  $1.50  shall  be  a charge 
upon  the  town  in  which  such  child  resided  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment or  surrender,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  managers  of  the  reform- 
atory by  the  supervisor  of  said  town. 

§ 10.  Any  child  committed  or  surrendered  to  any  reformatory 
created  under  this  act  may  be  at  any  time  permanently  discharged, 
or  may  be,  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  temporarily  dis- 
charged or  placed  out  on  trial  with  any  person  willing  to  receive  the 
child  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  managers 
of  such  reform atorj" ; and  any  child  so  committed  or  surrendered 
mav  be » transferred  by  the  managers  to  any  other  reformatory,  or 
suitable  institution  ; but  any  child  so  temporarily  discharged  or 
transferred  may,  at  any  time  before  its  term  shall  have  expired,  be 
reclaimed  and  retaken  by  said  managers,  and  shall,  upon  complaint 
before  any  magistrate,  by  any  agent  of  such  reformatory,  be  re-com- 
mitted to  said  reformatory  for  such  unexpired  term. 

11.  The  contribution  toward  the  maintenance  of  a child  referred 
to  in  this  act  shall  be  payable  only  during  the  time  when  such  child 
is  an  inmate  of  the  reformatory.  In  case  a child  shall  have  beert 
temporarily  discharged  or  placed  out,  such  contribution  shall  be  sus- 
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Sn,  ll'^n  '"I'-'i  l>ecomcs  an  inmate  of  the  reformatorv 

abl,  to  amf  n,  K «'■  institution,  b.it  sliall  bo  i.av 

abh  to  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  bv  the  reformatorv  or 

iiist  utioM  to  winch  such  child  shall  have  beer,  transferr-ed.  ' “ 

J 12.  'Nothing  m this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  imnose  on 

any  corporation,  created  under  this  act,  the  dutv  of  receivilnr  anv 

chil  \ eomniitted  or  offered  to  be  surrendered  to  it. 


refo-inatoiS^  ^ sJiould  small  country 

reto  na  onef,  be  extensively  established,  under  its  provisions  as  it 

d^epl  ‘tionTf^he^'two^’^  d be,  one  of  the  good  results  would  be  the 
nid^  the  NW  institutions  u|.on  which  reports  have  been 

Sciiol  ThZ  - Ik  and  the  State  Industrial 

feclK  ol  These  institutions,  as  appears  by  the  statistics  rWven  re 

Pni-«ons,  aiiioSo-  others 

we^  ''fou  ided  and^  for  whom  the  two\istitiitions 

pied  bTtotallv  m occupation  the  buildings  (still  occu- 

ter  ded  Were  these  two  institutions  left  cor.iparatively  empty  ^ 

t ‘eat''.d  iiflilb  1,  T ^ tetter 

tieat  d m small  country  roformatones,  it  mi»]  t be  possible  to  eon- 
vert  diem  into  reformatories  for  felons  undeV  twenty-one  years  of 
age  .entenced  under  a law  similar  to  that  under  whicdi  felons  under 

HmK^^Suclfinfctl'p  '«  the  State  Reformatorv  at 

do  ,ml,l  ye  ■niicli  needed  in  this  State  and  would 

iat 

(I.) 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 

SIXTH  bTREET  AND  TeNTH  AvENUE. 

Inspected  December  4,  1886. 

Cer  siis  on  that  day  : Officers  and  teachers  ‘!8  • T-nirl 
21  ; bays,  6d5 ; girls,  161  ; total  inmates,  806;  total^census  SeT^^’ 

aso-l  f.rdhirordm  Ut‘“ exactly  the  same 

to  al  number  of  inmates  in  January  (8ort)\vas  eon.posed  of  biws 
' Ti'^'  lob,  a slight  variation  from  this  year. 

Ihe  day  of  the  week  l.eing  Saturday,  the  children  eiiioved  a 
ohda.and  w re  seen  in  the  yards,  wash  rooms  and  d n iTV;  K 
hut  net  at  work  or  at  school.  The  boys  wore  first  seen  in  th?  vanlV 

vAnh  V l.y  each  division.  Both  tlio 
.^aidf,  \ere  found  m excellent  order;  that  for  the  use  of  thesmaller 

*o\shis  been  enlarged  during  the  year,  by  settiii- back  the  fence 
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on  one  side,  and  it  is  the  intention  shortly  to  enlarge  the  other  yard. 
The  closets  in  these  yards  have  been  lately  renovated  and  were  found 
clean  and  in  good  order. 

The  children,  generally  speaking,  are  healthy,  neat  and  intelli- 
gent in  appearance,  and  seem  to  come  mainly  from  respectable 
parentage.  The  larger  boys  occupy  one  dining  room,  and  the 
smaller  boys  and  girls  another.  The  dinner  furnished  consisted  of 
beef,  beets,  potatoes  and  bread,  which  were  all  put  on  the  children’s 
plates  some  time  before  they  came  into  the  rooms  and  must  have 
been  cold  when  eaten. 

At  table  the  manners  were  good,  tlie  girls  especially,  as  usual, 
presenting  a pleasing  appearance.  The  Superintendent  stated 
that  the  children  are  in  school  four  hours  and  a half ; those  old 
enough  work  three  and  a half  hours,  and  all  have  three  hours 
of  recreation,  and  that  their  employment  is  as  follows:  Boys — 
Tailors,  60 ; mending,  50;  shoemakers,  18;  bakers,  7;  farm  from 
6 to  20 ; domestic  work  in  the  dining  rooms,  16  ; wards,  halls,  etc., 
40;  general  work,  10;  total  boys  employed.  207  to  221.  Girls — 
Sewing,  50 ; mending,  15 ; laundrj’,  6 ; domestic  work,  dining 
room,  10;  wards,  halls,  etc.,  20;  total  girls  employed,  101.  The 
girls  help  in  the  washing,  but  several  paid  laundresses  are  employed. 
We  are  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  previous  reports  that  the 
introduction  of  industrial  training  for  the  older  boys  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them,  by  improving  their  opportunities  for  find- 
ing work  as  mechanics,  etc.,  on  leaving  the  asylum.  This  is  not 
a theoreti(!al  proposition.  Younger  boys  than  many  in  this  institu- 
tion are  now  skilled  workers  in  different  trade  schools  in  this  and 
other  States. 

The  buildings  were  found  in  good  order  and  repair.  A new 
wing  has  been  added  to  the  boys’  dejiartment,  and  is  now  under 
roof,  though  unfinished.  It  will  accommodate  175  boys.  The 
material  is  grey  stone,  like  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  main 
building.  Its  total  cost,  including  furniture,  will  be  nearly  $50,000. 
The  passage  of  the  law  regulating  the  air  space  for  each  occupant  of 
a dormitory,  and  requiring  the  beds  to  be  separated  by  a distance 
of  two  feet  has  been  the  means  of  materially  and  greatly  relieving 
the  overcrowding  in  the  dormitories.  The  Superintendent  stated 
that  the  air  space  in  the  dormitories  was  on  measurement  shown  to 
be  sufficient,  but  that  the  requirement  for  two  feet  of  space  between 
the  beds  had  necessitated  temporary  provision  for  the  excess  else- 
where. We  found  that  a large  room,  known  as  the  old  chapel,  had 
been  converted  into  a dormitory  for  little  boys,  which  contained  96 
beds.  Eleven  other  boys  and  29  girls  find  temporary  lodging  in 
the  halls,  thus  in  all  tlie  overflow  from  the  dormitories  ameunts  to 
136  out  of  806. 

These  will  soon  be  provided  for  in  the  new  wing.  The  boys’ 
dormitories  are  guarded  by  a night  watchman  and  teachers  sleej)  in 
rooms  opening  into  them.  There  is  no  night  watch  in  the  girls’ 
27 
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do]  mitories,  and  possibly  better  supervision  over  these  should  be 
exercised,  as  the  teachers  who  have  them  in  charge  sleep  at  a great 
dis  ance  from  each  other,  two  having  charge  of  tliree  rooms.  All 
tlie  clothes  worn  by  the  boys  and  girls,  including  also  shoes,  caps, 
shi-ts,  underwear  and  mittens  are  made  by  the  children  in  the 
ins  itution. 

"^Ihere  have  been  no  epidemics  during  the  year,  and  but  three 
deg  ths,  one  a girl  of  spinal  meningitis  and  two  boys  of  Bright’s 
dis'iase  and  pneumonia.  There  were  no  boys  in  the  hospital  and 
bul  one  girl,  with  cold. 

l.’^our  committee  is  glad  to  state  that  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  its 
grounds,  buildings  and  inmates  were  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit 
fou  nd  in  a more  satisfactory  condition  than  on  any  previous  inspec- 
tio]  i in  recent  years,  being  in  very  good  order. 

House  op  Eeception,  61  West  Thirteenth  Street,  Y. 

Inspected  December  7,  1886. 

( Jensns : OflBcers  and  employes,  14 ; boys,  76 ; total,  90. 

Only  boys  are  received  in  the  House  of  Kiiception,  and  the  aver- 
age period  of  their  detention  before  they  can  be  sent  to  tlie  asylum 
is  8 X weeks.  The  building  was  found  to  be  in  good  order.  The 
boy  3 were  seen  at  school  and  looked  well  and  clean.  Most  of  them 
are  little  fellows ; two  were  in  the  hospital  with  cold,  and  heart 
troi  ble.  There  were  no  deaths  at  the  house  <iuring  the  year.  The 
din  ng  tables  were  set  for  dinner  and  were  clean  and  homelike.  The 
dor  nitories  also  were  found  in  good  order.  To  provide  sufficient 
floo ' space  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  board  of  health,  in  the 
lar^jer  dormitory  thirty-three  beds  have  lately  been  removed,  sixty- 
one  now  remain  and  are  all  occupied  at  night.  The  cubic  air  space 
owi  ig  to  the  high  ceiling  is  such  that  this  ward  is  licensed  to  contain 
100  beds.  In  the  smaller  ward  up  stairs  oh  the  top  floor,  for  the 
same  reason  twelve  beds  have  been  taken  out,  twenty-one  remaining. 
Fifteen  boys  sleep  in  these.  The  books  of  record  of  the  asylum  are 
wel  kept  at  the  House  of  Reception  by^  a colored  clerk,  who,  twenty- 
live  years  ago,  was  an  inmate  of  the  house.  Applications  for  ad- 
misidon  are  referred  for  general  information  as  to  the  necessities  of 
eacl  particular  case,  to  an  aged  member  of  the  police  force,  who  is 
detg  iled  by  the  department  of  police  for  duty  at  the  institution  for 
that  purpose. 


(K.) 

Nsw  York  Catholic  Protectory,  near  "West  Farms,  N.  Y. 

Inspected  December  2,  1886. 

Csnsuson  the  day  of  inspection:  Male  department — Brother 

Rector,  55  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 98  paid  employes  and 
1,31:1  boys.  Total  of  the  male  department,  1,545.  Female  depart- 
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ment — Mother,  36  sisters  of  charity,  741  girls  and  111  little  boys. 
Total  female  department,  889.  Total  of  both  departments,  2,434. 
These  total  flgures  show  a slight  falling  otf  from  last  year. 

In  the  male  department  the  boys  were  seen  at  work  in  the  shops, 
washing  for  dinner  and  in  the  yards.  They  looked  generally  m 
ruddy  liealth  and  were  better  clothed  and  neater  in  appearance  than 
on  previous  visits.  The  day  was  very  cold,  but  the  bo}S,  in  troops 
drawn  up  in  lines,  were  washing  in  running  cold  water  down  to 
their  waists,  and  apparently  without  any  discomfort. 

The  shops  presente  1 a busy  and  attractive  appearance.  The  boys 
were  assiijned  to  work  as  follows:  Making  hosiery  in  the  senior 
division,  317  ; in  the  junior  division,  295  ; shoemaking  by  machinery, 
250 ; shoemaking  by  hand,  14;  chair  caning.  Ill ; tailoring,  6o  , 
printing  and  electrotvping,  60  ; domestic  work  in  halls,  dormltorle^, 
refectories,  etc.,  145  too  young  to  work  or  at  the  house  of  recep- 
tion or  under  medical  treatment,  131 ; all  being  thus  accounted  for. 

The  12  l)oys  who  are  steadily  em]>loyed  repairing  and  making 
shoes  by  hand,  do  all  the  repairing  for  the  institution,  and  make 
4,500  pairs  of  shoes  a year.  They  make  all  the  shoes  worn  by  the 
boys.  In  the  tailors’  department  the  boys  do  very  good  work,  mak- 
imVall  the  winter  and  summer  clothes  of  the  ininates,and  the  new  suits 
given  to  the  boys  who  go  out.  These  clothes  are^good  and  s^- 
stantial,  well-made  at  a cost  for  materials  of  about  ^4  a suit.  \V  e 
were  informed  that  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1886,  bo 
1)oys  in  this  shop  made  3,<>60  suits,  4,100  shirts,  3,241  towels,  5i2 
pa'irs  sheets,  459  bed  spreads,  865  pillow  covers,  repaired  39o  gar- 
ments a day,  besides  making  other  minor  articles. 

The  silk  industry,  introduced  as  an  experiment  two  or  three  years 
ago,  has  been  given  up.  It  was  found  that  the  boys’  handling  of  the 

shuttles  was  not  delicate  enough  for  good  work. 

Before  beginning  work  in  tlie  shops  the  boys  say  a short  prayer 

to^ctlicr . 

Durino'  the  y’’ear  ending  October  1,  8 boys  died  ; of  pneumonia  1, 
scarlet  fever  2,  heart  clot  1,  cardiac  dropsyl,  tubercular  pneumonia 
1 phthisis  1,  and  one  poor  little  fellow  died  of  acute  pneumonia, 
erysipelas  and  Bright’s  disease.  On  the  2d  of  December,  of  about 
1 400  bovs,  8 were  in  the  inflmiary  for  treatment,  2 hurt  at  foot-ball, 
l’  sliMit*^  pneumonia,  1 jaundice,  1 sore  breast,  2 with  stomach 
trouWe  and  1 with  diseased  hip.  The  Protectory  has  recently  met 
with  a great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Purroy,  for  several  years  their 
faithful  and  efficient- medical  advisor. 

Speaking  generally,  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  male  depart- 
ments were  found  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  attrition  has  evi- 
dently been  given  to  previous  recommendations  or  friendly  criticisms 
of  }mur  committee.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  neail}  1,400 
boys  of  whom  all  but  about  75  from  Westchester  county,  are  com- 
mitted from  New  York  city  as  vagrants,  truants,  etc.,  can  be  managed 
and  instructed  practicall_y  without  any  discipline  whatever  in  t le 
way  of  corporal  punishment.  Assurances  are  given  that  this  is  ot 

rare  and  exceptional  necessity. 
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1 n the  female  department  the  sisters  of  charity  continue  to  pre- 
sei"  'e  the  same  beautiful  order  and  cleanliness  in  the  buildings,  and 
to  1 eceive  the  same  affectionate  obedience  from  the  girls  committed 
to  t lieir  care. 

1 'he  dormitories  and  halls  and  class  rooms  have  been  painted 
• lining  the  year,  and  present  a fresh  and  pleasant  appearance.  The 
ijirU  were  seen  either  at  work  or  in  the  class  rooms,  and  were  em- 
ploi^’ed  as  follows:  Glovemakers,  83  ; shirtmakers,  65;  shirttinish- 

ers,  84;  dressmakers,  35  ; embroiderers,  18 ; domestic  work  in  hall, 
dormitories,  kitchen,  etc,,  120;  total  employed  as  above,  405.  The 
otli3r  girls  are  too  small  to  work.  In  the  female  department  of 
the  Protectory  there  are  no  paid  employes.  The  girls  do  all  the 
woi  k,  make  their  own  clothes,  and  besides  the  industries  named,  re- 
pai  • the  clothes  of  the  male  department.  The  gloves  and  shirts  are 
sole  to  contractors  who  furnish  the  institution  with  the  material  and 
pay  a certain  price  for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  the  Protectory 
owning  the  machines.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cheerful  attractiv'e  ap- 
pea’ance  of  these  shops  and  their  inmates.  During  the  year  to 
October  1,  1886,  3 girls  died,  2 of  consumption  and  one  of  hip 
distase,  and  on  the  day  of  this  visit  but  2 were  in  the  hospital,  both 
chr  >nic  cases,  one  of  heart  disease,  the  other  of  rheumatism.  A new 
hos  )ital  building  for  this  department  is  under  roof  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  early  in  1887. 

1 his  building  was  much  needed,  is  very  well  built  and  will  pro- 
vide! wards  for  epidemics,  and  for  the  treatment  of  all  ordinary 
me(  ical  and  surgical  cases. 

1 he  little  boys  occupy  a building  by  themselves.  They  are  cared 
for  md  instructed  bj-^  the  sisters  until  they  are  ten  years  of  age,  and 
then  if  need  be,  are  transferred  to  the  male  department. 

1 hey  were  seen  at  school  and  appeared  to  be  healthy,  mannerly 
littl  3 fellows  and  were  neatly  dressed.  They  average  about  eight  years 
of  age.  Several  of  them  were  little  more  than  babies.  None  were 
sici  on  the  date  of  this  visit,  three  had  died  during  the  year  of 
sea]  let  fever. 


House  of  Reception,  415  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Inspected  December  8,  1886. 

C flficers  and  employes  all  paid,  6 ; inmates,  boys,  21 ; girls,  9. 
Tot  il,  36. 

T his  is  an  old  fashioned  private  residence  altered  to  suit  its  present 
pur  loses.  It  has  been  for  several  years  used  as  the  office  of  the  Pro- 
tect iry  and  as  store  house  for  the  shoes  manufactured  there.  Owing 
to  r3cent  legislation  requiring  the  establishracmt  of  a House  of  Re- 
cej)lion  for  the  Protectory  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  has  been 
arranged  for  that  purpose  and  was  opened -for  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren on  the  23d  of  August,  1886.  The  basement  is  used  for  the 
Stonge  and  sale  of  shoes  made  at  the  Protectory.  The  first  floor 
com  ains  the  offices  of  the  Protectory  where  its  records  are  kept  and 
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a room  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  otlice  and  room  of  resident  })hysician,a  sit- 
ting-room, bath-room,  closets,  etc.  The  third  floor  contains  the 
children’s  dining-room  and  boys’  dormitory  with  twenty  three  beds. 
The  top  floor  contains  the  girls’  dormitory  with  twelve  beds,  the 
kitchen,  etc.  The  house  was  found  to  be  in  good  order.  The  aver- 
age ]iei  iod  of  detention  at  this  house  is  tive  days,  and  the  medical 
inspection  of  the  children  is  made  here.  The  attending  ])hysician 
has  a convenient  office  for  that  purpose  in  the  building.  The  boys, 
generally  speaking,  looked  well  and  healthy.  Most  of  the  girls  had 
sore  eyes  or  some  other  infirmity  and  seemed  to  have  come  from  a 
very  low  class.  Contagious  diseases  are  treated  hero  or  elsewhere 
under  the  care  of  specialists  and  are  cured  before  the  children  are 
sent  to  the  Protectory.  A police  officer  detailed  by  the  city,  inquires 
into  the  cases  of  the  children  committed  and  brings  back  any  who 
may  have  escaped. 

^L.) 

Roman  Catholic  Protectory,  Buffalo. 

Inspected  August  16,  and  November  11,  1886. 

On  the  last  day  of  inspection,  the  census  showed  Father  Nelson 
F.  Baker,  superintendent,  4 male  assi-stants,  14  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
Total  staff,  19,  and  99  boys;  in  all  118. 

Since  our  last  inspection  one  assistant  has  left  and  there  are  nine 
boys  less  than  in  December,  1885.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Josepii  who 
formerly,  while  instructing  the  classes,  slept  in  an  adjacent  asylum, 
now  occupy  dormitories  in  the  main  building  of  the  Protectory. 
This  is  a change  for  the  better. 

The  buildings  are  old,  poor  and  in  bad  repair  and  the  dormitories 
are  especially  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  being  ill  ventilated  and 
dangerous  in  case  of  lire.  There  are  two  of  these,  accommodating 
about  fifty  boys  each,  one  on  the  third  and  one  on  tli6  fourth  floor. 
The  exits  from  the  upper  dormitories  are  two,  a steep  narrow 
wooden  stair-case  leading  to  the  hall  below,  and  a trap  door  which 
opens  from  below  oidy  to  the  third  floor.  The  dormitory  on  the  third 
floor  has  hut  one  exit  into  the  hall.  If  a fire  should  originate  in  the 
hall  there  would  be  no  exit  from  the  dormitory  on  the  third  floor, 
and  only  the  ])ossible  exit  by  the  trap  door  from  the  dormitory  on 
the  fourth  floor. 

The  windows  in  both  of  these  dormitories  are  very  small  and 
barred.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  more  dangerous  dormitories  in  the 
State,  and  having  previously  called  attention  to  the  facts,  information 
of  their  condition  has  been  sent  to  the  fire  department  of  Buffalo. 
In  other  respects  the  buildings  were  in  good  order  and  improved 
facilities  for  bathing  the  boys  have  been  supplied  during  the  year, 
eight  single  bath  tubs,  separated  from  each  other  by  curtains,  having 
been  supplied. 
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Ihe  Protectory  receives  children  under  14  years  of  age  intrusted 
by  ])arents  or  guardians,  and  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage 
between  T and  14  years  of  age  committed  as  idle,  truant,  vicious, 
lion  eless  or  vagrant.  Commitments  are  made  from  the  ((uinties 
coni  titiiting  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  Judicial  Districts.  It  will  be 
not(  d that  no  criminal  children  can  be  received  under  the  law. 
Thii  little  Protectory  therefore  should  be  classed  with  the  IS’ew 
Yoik  Juvenile  Asylum  and  the  IS' ew  York  Catholic  Protectory. 
By  i recent  amendment  to  the  law  of  incor])oration,  the  Piotectcry 
is  a ithorized  to  charge  not  less  than  one  dollar  a week  for  i adi 
committed  child,  and  the  supervisors  are  authorized  to  determine 
the  specific  sum  to  be  paid  per  week,  which  each  county  must  pay. 

Cn  the  11th  of  November  there  were  99  b(>ys  in  the  institution, 
28  irom  Erie  county  which  pays  $1  a week  ; 6 from  Niagara  county 
whi  ;h  pays  $1 . 50  a week;  6 from  Onondaga  county  which  jiays 
$1.1:5  a week;  2 from  Orleans  count}’-  and  6 from  other  counties 
pay  ng  $1  a week  ; 4 from  Cayuga,  2 from  Genesee  and  2 from 
Yat  }s  counties  wiiich  pay  notliing ; 18  supported  by  parents  at  an 
aveiage  of  $i.5t)  a week  and  25  supported  by  charity.  The  institu- 
tion is  heavily  in  debt,  and  it  is  creditable  that  the  boys  are  decently 
clot  led  and  fed  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  $1  a week. 

The  boys  are  employed  as  follows;  at  type-setting  12:  in  the 
chair  factory,  where  tliey  make  and  finish  the  whole  chair,  38  ; 
eleorotyping  1;  and  shoe  making  1.  The  other  boys  are  too  small 
for  ndustrial  training.  The  boys  spend  4 1-2  hours  at  woik  in  the 
shojis  and  5 hours  in  the  school,  the  Sisters  teaching.  There  areiio 
pair  employes  except  the  men  in  the  shops. 

The  boys  presented  a very  healthy  appearance.  Their  eyes  were 
clea',  skins  healthy  and  expressions  good.  There  had  been  little 
sick  less  and  no  deaths  during  the  year.  The  lads,  however,  were 
ill-mannered  and  should  be  taught  better  discipline  in  the  yards. 
The  dinner  furnished  was  suflicient  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality, 
coni.isting  of  a stew  of  meat,  potatoes  and  bread.  The  superintend- 
ent states  that  lie  has  been  quite  successful  in  finding  places  for  the 
boy  i with  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 

A 11  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 
JOSEPHINE  SHAW  LOWELL, 
ROBERT  McCarthy, 

I ated  New  York,  December  9,  1886,  Committee. 


